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VERBOSE POMPOSITY. 
BY THE REV. EDWIN B. RAFFENSPERGER, 


E worst sort f pomposity is that which shows itself 

in words. We believe that words are “living 
powers,” and that the author «f “Guesses at T uth” 
reasons correctly when he contends that they “ who-feel 
an inward ca!l to tesch and enlighten their countrymen, 
should deem it an important part of their du’y to draw 
out the stores of thought which are already latent in 
their pative lspgusge, to purify it fcom the corruptions 
which time brings upon all things, and from which 
language has no ¢x+mp iov, and to endeavor to give 
distinctness and precision to whatever in it is confused, 
or obscene, or dimly seen.” 

The teschercf religion, who ignores in his practice 
these wholescme hints, isa fraud. There is no reep¢ct- 
able excure for any one in cur profession, who has 
erjyed a liberal education, to abuse the gift of lan- 
guage. “I perceive, D. ctor S, that the grourd beneath 
our feet is subterraneous,” was the ssge remark, one day, 
of a poorly farniehed young man, who had just taken 
orders in his denomination, as he was conversing with a 
distinguished minister of another church. He meant to 
ir f rm the god doctor that the ground under their f-et 
was hollow! Plesse remember this was a young man. 
But are there not old men who are guilty of the sin of 
verbose pomposity? Yea, verily. 

The story is told of an eminent divine who was s0 
much in the habit of shootir g over the heads of children 
while addressing the Sabbath-school, that his people 
besought him to use plain words. He promised to do it 
Bat the old sinner prefaced his next +peech thus: 
“ Ohildren, I am gcirg to talk to you very p'sinly to-dsy, 
and will use no hard words. Let me give you a synopsis — 
Beg pardon, I mean an epitome of what I intend to ssy.” 

Ic does seem as if the i: fluerce of the gorpel is weak- 
ened just in proportion to the smount of verbose pom- 
posity with which its messages are diluted. There are 
some good meaning teachers of religion who assume ap 
extra style, when they speak for Jesus, that is p \sitively 
burtfal. Paul asked the brethren to pray for him that 
the word of the Lord might have free course and be 
glorified. 

In making euch a request he committed himself in 
favor of a p'sio, common sense style. Every body cap 
understand Paul. But what are we to think of ministers 
and teachers in the Sabbath school, who entirely ignore 
the necessity «f mskirg themselves intelligible, and 
whose “chief end” se ms to be to make an impressiun 
of their ability to jingle polysyliables. 

I know a venerable servant of the Lord, a minister of 
some ability and renown, whois probably the most dign’- 
fied m ‘n among the evangelic.! clergy of our land. This 
man will one day probably die of dignity on the brain! 
He reminds me much of Uncle Toby who apologised, in 





his dying moments, to the ladies, while they and he were 
floating about in the water, for splashing « me of it op 
their dresses! The good old soul regarded that asa 
breach of manners, and could not sink-down into eter- 
nity without first begging the ladies’ pardon. My cler- 
ical fiiend is similarly punctilious about little things. 
But when he makes one of his good eff »rts, you must be 
prepared for thunder, lightning, earthquakes, or anything 
else that msy turn up. I listened to bim one day address- 
ing a mass- meeting of his fellow-citiz+ns on the subject 
of religion. He enforced a ponderous thought by a ref- 
erence to a recent occurrence, and he did it something 
like this: ‘An humble but faithful and laborious 
employee engaged in the construction of a block of build- 
ings in the commercial part of our city, endeavored one 
day last week to adjast a portion of the cornice, 
and while leaning over the e’ge of the edifice, was 
either seiz d with vertigo or had miscalculated the 
strength of the platform ; ard to the infinite horror of a 
number of beho’ders, and the shock of the entire popu- 
lation of our city, he was precipitated on the stone pave- 
ment below ; and when found, alas, the vital spark had 
fled frem his mutilated bedy.” 

This was all very fine. My dignified friend was evi- 
dently well pleased with the description! Bat if Moody 
had given us the incident he would probably have done 
it cff in these hc mely words: “ Last week a poor fellow in 
this city fell from a high roof and was instantly killed.” 

The obj ct of language is not to conceal, but to con- 
vey thought. God’s Spirit has blessed the simple utter- 
ances of Moody and Sankey. These mon speak and 
sing the langusge of our everyday life, and they com- 
pel us to look at even Scripture scenes in the light of 
to-day. Pulysyllables sometimes cause a .clear man’s 
thoughts to appear ‘powerful weak.” Langusge too 
dignified has sent many souls to peidition, because it has 
helped to hide the simple truths of salvation. The soul has 
been cheated out of its proper food. We cannot live on 
cake and j-lly. They are good and have their proper 
place in our bill-of-fare, but they are not half so good 
for a regular diet as cracked wheat or corn dodgers, 4 

Some peop'e sre horrified when they hesr anything 
from the pulpit that is common-place or drawn from 
daily life. They f»get all about our S .vic ur’s method of 
teaching, and they regard the illustrations of Spurgern, 
Talmege, and Moody as blameless. Bit if we measure 
the suceess of these fearless and outspoken men of God, 
and ccmpare it with the succ+s of polished scholars who 
are courtly in style, dignified in deportment, profound ia 
utterance, bat /rwitless in their ministry, we sball under- 
stand God’s estimate of verbose pomposity, and also the 
meaning of this Scripture. ‘‘ God hath chcsen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God bath 
chosen the weak thirgs of the world to confourd the 
things which are mighty; and base things of the world, 
and thirgs which are despised, hath Gud chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are; that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 





A UNIFORM LESSON SYSTEM OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 
BY THE REV. EDWIN W. BICE. 


N account of the origin of the present system of 
International Sindsy-school lessons cannot be 
fairly counted as complete, unless it includes some sketch 
of the earlier « ff rts to introduce a general system of 
lessons into the Sinday-schools of America. 

Pa sing over for the present the many minor attempts 
in this lice, which were made during the last century, 
and the first quarter of this one, it will be more inter- 
esting to recall some of the facts concerning the promi- 
nent scheme of Sunday-school study in use during the 
ten years from 1825 to 1835. Prior to this period, the 
advantage of haviog some -ystew. of instruction in Sun- 
day-schools had been perceived and suggested. Early 





in this decade, very decided efforts were made to intro- 
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duce such a system, and vigorous discussions thereon 
resulted not only in a general approval of the plan, but 
also in the publication of an outline of a scheme for 
uniform lessons for Sanday-schools, which may properly 
be termed the Uniform National Sanday-school System 
of that day. This movement appears to have been has- 
tened, if not suggested, by the increasing conviction of 
the value of a closer co-operation in Sunday-schonl work 
which was then prevailing, and which in 1824 had 
resulted in the combination of various local organizs- 
tions to form the American Sunday School Usion. Tais 
desire for practical co-operation continued to gain strength, 
and to seek for further «ff ctive ways of unifying the 
work. The most thoughtful workers gave much study 
to the introduction of better methods of instruction in 
the Sanday-school, and several plans for secarirg this 
end appear to have been proposed. Liitle real instruc- 
tion was then given in Sanday-schools, fur the plan of 
committirg unlimited portions of Scripture to memory, 
and of giving some reward to those scholars who sue- 
ceeded in memorizing the greatest number of verses, was 
the most prevalent and popular. But this plan was 
unsatisfactory to the better class of Sabbath-school 
workers, who held that the young should be led to under- 
stand as well as to recite the B.ble. 

As might be expected, some of the first efforts to super- 
sede by a better system this old faulty method of cram- 
ming the memory with texts not properly explained, nor 
understood, proved unsuccessful. Fr example, a small 
volume for the use of Sabbath-school teachers, contain- 
ing a service of simple questions on the G »pels and the 
Acts in regular order, was prepared by T-uman Parme- 
lee, of Utica, N. Y., and published in 1823. The ques- 
tions were too few in this work, and the plan does not 
appear to have attracted very wide attention, though it 
was introduced into some of the schools in Canada and 
“ Western” New York. The advocates of limited lessons, 
however, steadily increased during 1824 and many more 
schools were prepared to try this new!y proposed plan of 
iostruction. Hence in 1325 a schedale of S:lect Serip- 
ture Lessons for Sunday-schools was published on cards 
or sheets, and several thousands of copies were circulated, 
with a statement of the advantages of the system. This 
was apparent)y the beginning of a siccessful attempt to 
displace the old method of allowing each class and each 
scholar to learn for a lesson any number of verses, without 
limitation, chosen from any part of the Buble, according 
to the jnclination or ability of the learner. The forty- 
nine lessons of this new schedule, “ for one year,” were 
divided into four portions, “for the convenience of a 
quarterly examira ion of thescholars.” The lessons sel- 
dom exceeded fifteen verses each. Early in 1826 the 
committee of the New York Sanday School Uaion 
reported on this plan: “The Selected Lsssons which 
had jost b: gan to be practised upon last year, have been 
- +. attended with the happiest resol,” They earn- 
estly recommended the adoption of the “lessons” by 
every school under their care; speak of the approval and 
publication of the scheme by the “ National Society,” 
and éxpress the hope that “ this plan will very soon be 
80 systematized, that every school may be farnished with 
the same lesson,—that thus, every teacher and every 
scholar may be occupied upon the same subject at the 
‘very same time.” Tne same committee also note that in 
some districts “a week'y lecture is given by the pastors 
of one of the churches on the lesson for the ensuing Sab- 
bath.” Another list of fty lessons “for a second 
annual course” (the New Y rk list had only thirty-six) 
was also selected and issued on the same plan as taat for 
the first year, except that the number of lessons was 
limited to forty, in order to allow one Sabbath each 
month for a review, or for a special lesson on other topics, 
as the Catechism or the Ten Commandments. 

The or/ginators of this first scheme, therefore, clearly 
had in view a course of study, covering the whole of the 
Bible to be completed in some period less than five years, 
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for among the advanteges of the new plan it was urged 
that “the Scriptures, regularly read, would occupy five 
years in Sunday-scho ls, but by “ this plan the general 
compass of Scripture may be included in a much shorter 
period,” j 

Respecting the origin of this scheme, it is proper to 
add, that the lessons were very similar to those which 
had been previously prepared and used for two years or 
more in “teschers’ Bible-classes”—organizations usu- 
ally counted as distinct from the Suanday-schools of those 
days, The same principle upon which the list of lessons 
for “ teechers’ Bible-classes’”’ had been selected, appears 
to have also been followed in framing this lesson-list for 
Sunday-schools, It is fair to infer, therefore, that the 
later list grew out of the success which attended the use 
of the similar earlier one. Two Sanday-schools ia New 
York city, one in charge of Wiiliam A. Tomlinson, and 
the other of “ Father’ Seaton, arranged a scheme of les- 
sons of this kind for general use in their schools previous 
to 1825. The report of the New York Union for May, 
1825, calls attention to their ‘‘ Select lessons,” embracing 
the “leading incidents of the Gospel” in chronological 
order, the whole school having the “ same lesson,” com- 
prising from ten to twenty verses—a plan, the report 
adds, “which cannot bs too highly recommended.” The 
prominence of these schools, the marked success of their 
plav, contrasted with ‘the general lack of particular 
instruction as to the meanirg of Scripture, then prevail- 
ing under the “unlimited memcrizing” method, prob- 
ably led to the selection of a scheme of lessons as 4 
course of instruction, fur wider use. 

The new schedule was speedily adopted in a number 
of prominent schools, with hsppy results, and the prin- 
ciple upon which the lessons were based was not only 
approved by the American Sunday School Union, but, 
after the above report of its practical was 
very widely welcomed by leadirg workers as indicating 
a new era in B ble study. It probably grew more rapidly 
in public favor becsuse the crowding of the memory to 
the utmost extent began, about that time, to threaten 
serious injury to the health’of the younger scholars. 

R ferring to this era, Mr, Pardee in his Index says: 
“Mere memorizing became a hobby in most of our 
schools. After awhile the physicians checked it by 
telling us that by crowdirg the memory, we were devel- 
oping a ‘new disease amongst children, namely Aydro- 
cephalus, or water on the brain.” Bat in jastice to the 
best Sunday echool workers of that day, it should not be 
forgotten that they were never satisfied with the old 
method; had proposed and urged a change, and that 
the physicians prcbab'y came in merely to condemn the 
continuance of a system which they fund to be fraught 
with evil to the brains of the youth, as the schools had 
already found it to be lacking in the best spiritual 
results, 

Hence we find that the limited lesson system is said to 
have been “successfally tried in many schools in New 
Yok, Philadelphia, Boston, and Albany” previous to 
1826. Early im that year the call for these lessons 
became so widespread and general that the original sche- 
dule prepared for 1825-26 was carefully revised and 
improved, the number of the lessons in the “ first year’s 
course” reduced from 49 to 40, and the list printed and 
sold jointly by the New York Uaion and the American 
Sunday School Union, The schedule as thus issued was 
framed for use for one year from May 1826, 

To secure a wider introduction and a “ more extensive 
usefulness” of the system, full and specific directions in 
respect to its use were published. Owing to the scarcity 
and expensivenees of commentaries, and to the lack of 
sources of information readily accessible to ordinary 
Ohristians, the Rev. Albert Jadson was engaged by the 
New York Union “to prepare monthly a series of ques- 
tions on the lessons, . . . solely for the use of teachers.” 
Fifty-eight of the sixty-four schools of the New York 
Union were reported as having introduced the selected 
lessons during that year (1826-27). It was further stated 
asa proof of their excellence and popularity, “ That they 
have been extensively adopted in many places, and would 
have been introduced, no doubt, much more generally, 
if the questions in sufficient quantities could have been 
supplied,” 

It will be seen that there was some difference of opin- 
ion as to the number of lessons to be included in a year’s 
course, The earlier trial list gave forty-nine. The New 
York workers who had given special study to lesson 
schemes, favored a shorter list of forty lessons in a year, 
while those in other places prepared a longer list of forty- 
seven or forty-eight yearly lessons. The shorter list 
appears fiaally to have been quite generally accepted. 
The wider use of the Limited Lesson Scheme during 
1826 evidently called forth numerous suggestions for its 


further improvement, by which it might be better fitted 
for use in the schools of the whole country. As the resnlt 
of these varied observations on the schedule of 1826, the 
list was a second time carefully revised and rearranged 
by dropping some of the lessons and substituting new 
ones, and by reducing the length of others to such an 
extent as to make an essentially new schedule. Upon 
the first year of this fresh scheme of lessons, Mr. Judson 
prepared a volume of questions, similar in their aim 
to his monthly series before written. This volume was 
published early in 1827. On the title page of this book it 
is stated that the lessons are “ designed as a first annual 
course of instruction” for Sunday-schools. The excel- 
lence of this last selection of lessons, as well as of Jud- 
son’s Q iestions thereon, was widely acknowledged and 
received the most cordial approbation of such prominent 
ministers as the Rey. Drs. Milnor, J. M. Matthews, 
Gardiver Spring, Henry Chase, and Archibald Maclay, 
of the Episcopal, Datch Reformed, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, and Baptist churches respectively. They 
were recommended and adopted by the American Sun- 
day School Union, which as the newly-formed national 
society, already had nearly four hundred auxiliaries in 
the twenty-nine states and territories of that day. The 
briefest trial of the new system in any school appears to 
have been sufficient to establish its superiority to other 
systems, and to increase its popularity. One local 
society, representing a large number of schools, says of 
its effects, soon after its introduction, “ Thousands of 
pupils have been led to habits of intense thought.” So 
apparent and decided were the ruperior advantages of 
the plan, and so generally satisfactory was it in prac- 
tice, that it was asserted early in 1828 that “ the Selected 
Lessons are now almost universally introduced.” 

The course of Bible study, of which the list just 
described formed the begianing, or “ first year,” con- 
tinued to be further improved, chiefly ia respect to lists, 
for the years following the first, and to call forth other 
helps, some of them similar to those of Judson, and 
others based upon what was called “Gall's Lesson System” 
of teschiog, which began to attract more attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic, about this time. Some of 
these helps were regularly published in the teacher’s 
periodicals of then, so that teachers had popular expla- 
nations, questions, practical teachir gs, and illustrations 
supplied to them, as at the present time on the current 
lessons for study. S»me of the features of this lesson 
scheme as thus revised, amended, and proposed for gen- 
eral use fifty years ago, may be found suggestive by the 
foremost workers of to-day. 

1. RB contemplated a five years course of Bible study 
Oa one of the oldest copies of the first year’s list of 
forty lessons which is now in the writer’s possession this 
s‘atement is printed: “The foregoing selections... 
constitute the first of a series of courses intended to be 
published yearly, each course to consist of forty lessons.” 
“The first year’s course was upon the life of Christ, the 
second covered portions of his “public and private 
instructions,” the third antiual course was to be taken 
from the Acts or the Epistles, the fourth from the book 
of Genesis, and the fifth c msisted of studies on the types 
and prophecies. And it was claimed that “ These five 
annual courses include the principal facts and traths of 
the Bible.” And again, as if looking down upon us it 
was said: “ It is not probable that any among the present 
generation of Sunday scholars will continue in the school 
a longer time than to go through these five years courses 
of instruction. These courses may therefore answer for 
succeeding generations.” 

2. It eclaimed to be a Uniform Series, It proposed to 
displace the existing Babel scheme of as many different 
lessons as there were scholars. It offered “ one lesson for 
all,” and that the “same lesson.” Oa this point the 
American Sunday School Magazine, the prominent teach- 
er’s journal of then, says: “Tae introduction of that 
system of S.bbath-sechool instraction which has obtained 
the appellation of The Selected Lessons formed a new 
era in their history, It has been found so euperior in 
every respect to the old plan of allowing or encouraging 
each child to commit as many chapters or verses for a 
lesson as he could, and each scholar a different lesson, 
that the latter is now exploded from every well-con- 
ducted Sundsy-school, and all now have the same, and 
that a Aimited portion of Scripture to study, understand, 
and commit to memory.” And among the “ Regula- 
tions” for Sunday-schools then js:ued by a large number 
of local Sanday-school Unions, and by the National 
Scciety, and which appear to have been widely adopted 
in the schools, was one requiring “that every class re- 
ceive instruction on the same lesson at the same time.” 
The Sunday School Magazine again quotes approvingly 





from a later help on this “ Limited ” or “Select Lesson ” 


scheme: “It prescribes the same lesson for a whole 
school.” The yearly scheme as finally arranged was 
issued by various union societics, and even by private 
publishers, in season to begin the study for a new year 
in May. As.one of the good results of these uniform 
lessons it is noted that in New York and in some other 
places, several of the schools, to the number of fifteen 
or twenty united “in public quarterly examinations on 
these lessons.” 

(3.) Jé called forth numerous and graded lesson helps. 
One of the earliest helps on this series was Judson’s 
Questions. These were of three grades, s0 as to be 
adapted to the varying capacities of the scholars in a 
school ; the /irst grade consisted of plain and easy ques- 
tions, such as could be answered by the letter of the 
text; those of the second grade were more difficult, 
requiring some thought, and designed to lead to an 
understanding or explanation of the text; while the 
third grade “ comprised promiscuous questions still more 
difficult, requiring greater reflection, and bringing into 
view other Bible truths connec'ed with the lesson, or 
arising out of the instruction required by the nature of 
the subject.” Respecting the younger scholars, it was 

as best “to ask them no questions excepting 
+those which belonged to the first exemple.” It was also 
said, “There are many questions on the second and third 
examples which the pupils cannot arswer.” The teacher 
was therefore recommended “to read some commentary, 
or persuade his pastor to lecture upon it |the lesson], 
that he might be ready to give proper instruction.” 
Thus it will be seen that the wants of the various grades 
of scholars in the school were provided for, so that 
uniformity in the lessons could be secured. Another 
prominent teacher’s help on this lesson echeme was pre- 
pared by a New Jersey worker, and printed by the 
Princeton Sunday School Union. It was also upon the 
graded plan, having “two kinds of questions under 
each verse.” This was highly commended by the New 
Jersey Sunday School Journal the Vermont Chronicle, and 
other periodicals of that day. Other improved helps 
containing explanations, illustrations, and practical 
teachings, as well as questions, followed, so that the 
teachers’ helps of then, in completeness, variety, and 
scholarship, would bear favorable comparison with the 
best helps of now. 

(4.) Jt provided specially for reviews, In explanation of 
the fact that each yearly list embraced only “forty 
lessons, ten for each quarter,” it was said: “The Jast 
Sabbath of each month should be occupied in reviewing 
some of the past recitations, or in attending to such 
other instructions as the managers of the school shall 
think expedient.” It was again suggested that the first 
Sabbath in every month might be given to special les- 
sons on the Ten Commandments, “and one Sabbath in 
every quarter to reviewing the lessons and an exami- 
nation before the pastor, church, and parents of the 
scholars.” As already noted, several schools in the same 
place sometimes united in this public review. 

(5.) Jt was intended for national use. The account 
already given indicates that the superior merits and 
wide circulation of the scheme fairly met the expecta- 
tions of its projectors in attaining a national character 
and recegnition. Having heretofore mentioned that it 
was prepared by a committee representing the leading 
Sunday-school workers of New York, was recommended 
by some of the most prominent ministers of different 
denominations, and was approved and issued by the 
National Society, it seems scarcely necessary to say any- 
thing further from the numerous statements bearing on this 
point, which abound in the various journals and Sanday- 
school documents of that day. The American Sunday School 
Magazine, in calling attention to the different helps for 
teachers about to be issued in connection with this 
scheme, adds, “‘ We hope it will be universally adopted.” 
The State Society of Massachusetts recommended it, and 
speedily reported it “generally adopted.” The New 
Jersey Sunday School Journal of that period notes, as 
indicating the general use of the system there, that it 
was impossible for publishers to fill promptly the numer- 
ous orders for helps on the scheme, coming from that 
state. In reports from Delaware and Pennsylvania the 
plan finds frequent notice as prevailing there, while the 
Western Sunday School S ociety, and other similar organ- 
izations, formally adopted or commended it. And the 
Western Sabbath School Visitant notes the gain to the 
Sabbath-schools by its use, and another early report 
says, “It will soon overspread the land.” A further 
proof of how fairly these lessons, which were national in 
their purpose, were entitled to be counted as national in 
fact, may be derived from the statement that the circula- 
tion of one series of questions based on this scheme was 





computed, in 1827 and 1828, to be ¢qual annually to about 
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seven- tenths of the entire number of teachers then eng»ged 
in the Sabbath-schools of the United States. A “lesson 
help’ circulation proportionately large now, would com- 
mand the admiration of leading Sunday-school publishers 
of the present system of helps on the International Lessons. 
The American Sunday School Magazine also notices early 
in 1829 that Judson’s helps on these lessons had already 
been reprinted in England, and hence the system intro- 
duced into Sabbath-schools there. a 

The accounts given of the vast increase in Bible-study, 
and in the amount of Scriptural instruction imparted 
in the schools, and of the numerous and remarkable 
instances of revivals resulting from the use of this scheme 
of fifty years ago, forcibly reminds the reader that his- 
tory only repeats itself in the similar reports in our day. 





HEATHENISM IN AMERICA, 
BY W, H. VAN DOREN, D.D. 


. mcrning we had asad ramble with the Rev. Dr. 

Loomis, the Presbyterian worker among the Chinese 
of this city. It seemed, for a time, I was among the 
midnight idolaters of Abyssinia in their rocfiess temples. 
The Josh worshippers, however, are more pronounced 
in their heathenism. Among the Oopts you here and 
there find vestiges of the faith of the martyrs for Jesus, 
But the present dwellers in Egypt, and throughout 
Africa, cannot tell aught of any truth or doctrine more 
than the Potawottamies of our western wilderness, 

The idl who is painted in vermillion, and sits with a 
sensual lip, grinning amid the peacock feathers that 
hang around him like an umbrella, was once a famous 
land-pirate. His name was unheard by the writer before. 
He adopted the old trick of robbers, of gaining the repu- 
tation of aiding the innocent ard iojared, that they 
might act as stool pigeons, helping him to more ruccess- 
fully rob the wealthy. He was, I believe, a Tartar in 
name and nature. He left the badge of his power and 
ghastly authority upon all who submitted to his claims. 
The shaven hesd attests at once their civil and religious 
loyalty. This badge of their f-alty to a successfal ruler, 
a Chinese Mohammed, proves the tremendous power of 
conscience. Dr. Loomis, who dwelt among these pagans 
in China for years, testifies to the eternal verity of the 
Scriptures—‘“ The true Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” No code of morality could 
be more pure than that of Confucius. No class of men 
could state more clearly what a responsible being ought 
to do or be. 

Yet they knowingly and wilfully, as they were driven 
to confess, acknowledge viclating their principles, and 
unceasingly wrorg their own souls. It is enough to con- 
vince the most hardened sceptic, to walk among these 
numerous gambling dens, their opium smcking places, 
their multiplied schemes for lotteries, their shameless 
modes of fortune telling, and all the unwritten abomina- 
tions which the Spirit paints in such terrible colors in 
the first chapter of Romans—that God is holy and jast, 
when we read: “ As many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law.” Thur, as all of them 
admit, one and all, if human judgment be correct, go 
through life persistently and defiantly breaking through 
with violence, every barrier which reason erects, and 
drowning by the thunder tones of passion, all the plead- 
ings of conscience ! 

Within their very temples lottery tickets are sold and 
opium drunkards are supplied. Lust and avarice con. 
tend with the pressing demands of their inner souls for 
the mastery. Here the heart of men answers to heart. 
In Oairo, Africa, the Rev. Mr. Leader, Missionary to the 
Copts, told us that those coming to the weekly prayer- 
meeting, brought in their pockets, small flasks of araky 
(date whiskey) to refresh their spirits during the hour’s 
service. 

The Chinese restaurants here, three stories high, are 
furnished with chairs and tables elaborately carved and 
brought from China. The wood seems as black and pol- 
ished as ebony. In these luxurious chairs, with a smal 
table beside each, and a lounge for the sleepy, these 
heathen not unfrequently doze away an entire night. 
There has arisen, and seems growing stronger and 
stronger, a deep prejudice against these Celestials, espe- 
cially among the laboring classes. A head manufsciurer 
of shoes informed me, that they were a dire curse to the 
state; that they were willing to work for wages that 
would satisfy no living being whose wants were not above 
a brute’s; that in a basement seventy-five feet long and 
twenty: five wide, an hundred Chinese would sleep every 
night fora year. The rent for that room is five duliars 
per week, and the weekly price each Johnny pays for his 
lodging-room is only five cents. 

He added that good Christian citizens with their fami- 





lies, who had for years been in. his employ, had actually 
been compelled to leave California, and return to their 
former homes, to earn a decent living. The question is 
pressing itself with sharper and more tremendous force 
on the public mind,—Whetber the heathen grade of hu- 
man civilization is to compel B'ble or Saxon to succumb ? 

I pretend to-no feasible method of solving the prob- 
lem. One thing is certain, if the Chinese here can afford 
to do better work than Irish or Germans for one-half or 
one-third the amount, I presume the question will settle 
itself. I visited a day-school of a dczon little Ohinese 
boys and girls. They seemed bright, improving, and 
happy. The 20,000 of fierce, ignorant barbarians in our 
midst, however bent on gain, sre still becoming softened 
in their manners. These silent Sabbaths, these open 
churches, Ohristian examples, funerals, where the grand 
doctrines of Revelation are seen and heard, courts of 
justice where a witness can testify to the truth and not 
be assassinated the day he returns home, and the very 
atmosphere of the Bible will tell in time. The handful 
of corn shall yet, we believe, shake like Lebanon. God 
in mercy hasten the day! I might add that their heath- 
enish habits come out strong in their meat shops. The 
unmistakable smell there reveals the fact that much of 
their food must be rancid to be relished. A small num- 
ber of converts, I believe about twenty in number, show 
the work of the Spirit, One of them proves to be a very 
valuable worker in the Sunday-school labors for his 
people. He gave a concert a week or two since, tut 
from my experience I don’t think the Celestials were 
born under the “spheres music.” Ours is a fast age» 
and after the millenial sprinkling under Moody and 
Sapkey, I am prepared to hear any hour of a moral 
earthqu: ke that shall convert a nation (there are 300,. 
000,000 cf Chinese) in a day. 


San Francisco, Cal, 





CENSURBE. 
BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE, 


Y friend, when all the faults you now reject 
Are hidden in the dark which shuts me in 
Death’s narrow house, my silence here will win 
The word of tenderness I ne’er ex ect. . 
While, sharply in your light, I now reflect _. 
Up: n lie’s rcreen my motes and beams of sin; 
Yet do not think that I would now begin 
To smile in hope that death my least defect 
Will shade or hive ;— if smiles o’erapread my face, 
As though I breathed the sweet and heavenly air, 
It is because I reckoning make of grace, 
Whore beams of love shall make me pare and fair, 
Till even you my pardoned soul embrace, 
And lovingly forgive my errors there! 





TAKING THINGS COOL. 
BY MBS, AMELIA E, BARR, 


£ eeceseens observed that in England it was princi- 
pally the ‘ beaver-like men” of cool, steady business 
habits who were prcmoted to high places either in 
intellectual or spiritual spheres. If this was meant as a 
sneer, few would regret if the sneer were universally 
truer than it is. For such men alone can guide the 
jetking uncertain. raw material—often very raw—which 
we call “ Impulse,” “ Eathusiasm,’’ etc. 

No class of observing men know this better than min- 
isters, A good minister who is not also a good business 
man must be marked “wanting.” Experience, by 
rapping his knuckles here, and rating him well there, 
and sending him back a step or two yonder, soon teaches 
him that even in spiritual labors, impulse and enthusi- 
asm are but the rudimentary, second-rate virtues, with 
which the calm, cool, thoughtful beaver-like minister 
must work. 

For nothing is more certain, than, that, impulsive 
people are generally very proud of their spasmodic excel- 
lencies; and attach all kinds of high-sounding prefixes 
to them: thus they have “good” impulses; “ noble” 
impulses ; “ generous” impulses ; but the fact is, that the 
ms jority of impulses are neither good nor noble; while they 
are the most questionable of ali guides in human affairs. 

Fur impuises too often proceed from a loose habit of 
mind, defying the formation of settled principles, a mind 
just drifting along, and quite ready to accept any new 
bizarre suggestion that presents iwelf, as an “impulse,” 
an “inspiration,” a “ccmmand.” The best impulses, 
for noble, enduring work, are nowhere beside well con- 
sidered plans, carried out by cool, calm, persistent men ; 
men, who know what can be done, and what ought to be 





done, and do it; just as much next year as this year, 
just as well in one place as another. About such men, 


even in temporal affairs, there is a tranquil deliberation, 
that touches the sublime. Nothing hurries or flurries 
them, they are never in haste, and they are never late, 
Whether they are going to receive a great office, era 
large sum of money, or keep a momentous appointment, 
or catch an express train, they are perfectly cool, and 
always in time. Of course, ordinary mortals keep 
appointments, and catch express trains, but what a fuss 
they make about it ! 

I would not indeed like to say, but what there may be 
a kind of noble, impatient impulsiveness which has its 
work to do in this world, or else there has been a great 
deal of fine writing thrown away :—but as a matter of 
personal admiration, I hope I may be allowed to think 
General Grant whittling through the course of a battle, 
in order to cool the supreme fever of command, quite as 
heroic a spectacle as the rash, magnificently brave 
Harry Hotspur. 

Unfortunately, these grand, calm natures are not the 
indigenous growth of society and we do not do all we 
might to cultivate them. We accept far too readily the 
cant about “ emotions,” and “ erratic genius,” and suffer 
ourselves with a patience which deserves no sympathy 
to be constantly imposed upon by fussy impulsive peo- 
ple :—for if we are at all closely allied with them we 
must be imposed upon. We have to be patient enough 
for two, and to bear continually a very undue burden of 
civility, forbearance and good manners. I may be told 
that such a dise/pline might be to us a means of spiritual 
health and grace. Batif people are not sick, there is no 
use in their taking medicine. The lessons God set us 
he will help us to learn; but I find no promise for those 
who impose penances or themselves, And I declare it 
is a penance to voluntarily associate with a fussy person, 
I won’t speak of the misery where business is concerned, 
but just watch them about the simplest domestic affairs. 
They make everybody uncomfortable simply to boil a 
pea; and they cannot even take a pleasure journey with- 
out perpetual worry. 

If it is the master of the house, all the worse. He 
wanders up stairs, and down stairs, with bis watch in 
his hand, giving querulous orders, and despairing exhor- 
tations to “make haste.” He drives the servants to 
despair, worries bis estimable wife into a fever, scolds 
his daughters into desperate rebellion, kicks his favorite 
dog, and arrives at the depot with six trunks and six 
bonnet-boxes, forty mirutes before time-perhays for- 
tunately so, as he has forgotten his keys and his Oen- 
tennial guide, and has to send back for them. 

There is no doubt that even as a nation, this want of 
repose in the character is the want that underlies our 
worst absurdities. If we tock more time to think, and 
were less impulsive, we should be more reasonable and 
less shallow. Something less than twelve thousand 
leading articles per annum—giving us half-formed 
opinions on subjects about which any s.und opinion is 
doubtfal—would satisfy us. We should be less slipshod 
and more thorough ; we should make more speed, if we 
made less haste. ‘Slow and sure wins the race,” is a 
proverb embcdying a very valuable truth. Fussy men 
never get at the bottom of things, never give an impar- 
tial jadgment, never are masters of any d fficult situa- 
tion; for the power of deliberation, of staving off per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, of waiting, of knowing when to 
wait, and when to resolve, are powers associated with a 
cool head, and a clear, calm will. 

It may be true in some measure that the power of 
taking things cool is often a mere affair of the pulse, 
and that so many beats more or less per minute, make 
a mana fussy nuisance or a tranquil hero, But it is 
only true “in measure.” There are powers that aid all 
our infirmities, Paul did not think it beneath his 
apostleship to pray for the removal of his physical 
infirmity ; and the “sufficient grace” promised him will 
be given just as freely to us. No one is justified in giv- 
ing himself up to a fussy, impulsive temperament with- 
out a struggle. For beside supernatural help, he may | 
also find many natural and social aids toward its control. 
Forethcught and preparation, clearly realizing what is 
to be done, and what is likely to happen under given 
circumstances, are great helps toward taking things cool. 
Nor is the influence of the will to be ignored; it ought 
to come distinctly into play, and modify a man’s natural 
tendencies, 

Yet, when some of us have done all that we can, we 
shall still have to beg from the serene imperturbable 
mortals who always take thiogs cool—and whom we 
admire but cannot emulate—a large degree of social 
tolerance. They can aff»rd—in view of their own pecu- 
liar failings—to give it modestly, and without any of 
that temper which leads Antolyeus to say in his conceited 





allowances, “ How blest are we that are not simple men,” 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR 


[Third Quarter, 1876.) 

















7, Alig. 18,—The Call Of WisdOM...1..-sssvssessreresererers Prov. 1 : 20-83 

8 Ang. 20.—The Value Of Wisdom............-ccssee soreeoees Prov. 3 : 1-19 
BD. Aig 27.—Honest Industry, .........cceeseseerernseereerssserees Prov. 6 : 6-22 
10, Sept. 3.—Intemper Prov. 28 ; 29-35 
11, Sept. 10.—The Excellent W: Prov. 81 : 10-81 
12, Sept. 17.—A Godly Life Eocl., 12 : 1-14 
18, Sept. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


[ Fourth Quarter, 1876,] 














1, Oct. 1—Stephens Def Acts 7 : 1-19 
2, Oct 8 —Stephen’s Defense.............. coves Acts 7 : 85-50 
8. Oct. 15 —Stephen’s Martyrdom.............c0rercrsesreeesevees Acta 7 : 51-60 
4. Oct. 22,—Bimon, The SOrPcere’.........0r..sseeresecereseeneneeren Acta 8 : 9-25 
5. Oct. 29—Philip and The Ethiopian...............00+s+00 Acts 8 : 26-40 
6, Nov. 5.—Satl’s CONVErSION,.........sceeesserseeeescereeeeesesenss Acta 9: 1-18 
7. Nov.12.—Saul’s Early Mimistry............0000-sccseseresseses Acts 9 ; 19-80 
8 Nov.19.—Dorcas Restored to LAfl............0cseeeeereees Acta 9 : 31-48 
9 WN vy. 26.—Peter’s Vision sseeeeesees ACts 10 : 1-20 
10, Dec. 3.—The Gentiles Recetved...........ssrr-sseeeree Acta 10 : 34-48 
11. Dec. 10.—Spread of the Gospel Acts 11 : 19-30 
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Dec 17.—Peter’s Releame............:000+cceresereeeeessesereeseeees Acts 12: 1-17 
Dec. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 
14, Deo, 31.—Annual Review or Selection. 
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LESSON 9, SUNDAY, AUGUST 27, 1876. 
Title: HONEST INDUSTRY. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Nor sLorHrFvuL IN BUSINESS; FER 
VENT IN SPIRIT; SERVING THE’ LORD.—Rom. 12: 11. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, August 2\:; Prov 6; 6-22. The gain of right-doing. 
Tuesday, August 22; Prov 24; 2\-34. The wages of not d ing. 
Wednesday, August 23; 2 These 3 1-18. Paul an example. 
Thursday, August 24 James8:1-13. An efficient instrament, 
Friday, August 25; P.il,2:1-15 The right spirit. 

Saturday, August 26: Luke 19: 12-24. Dving and not doing. 
Sunday, August 27; Matt. 25: 31-46. Duing and not doing. 


LESSON TEXT, 
(Prov. 6 : 6-22.) 


6, Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider ber ways, and be wise: 

7. Which having no g ide; overseer, or ruler, 

8 Provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest. 

9. How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? when wilt thou arise out 
of thy sleep’ 

10. Yet a little aleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands 
to sleep: 

11. So shall thy poverty come as one that traveleth, and thy want 
as an armed man. 

12 A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a froward 
mouth. 

18, He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with his fret, he teach- 
eth with his fi: gers; 

14, Frowardness és in his heart, he deviseth mischief camtipnelig: 
he suweth discord. 

15, Therefore shall bis cotamity come suddenly; suddenly shell 
he be broken withvuut remedy. 

16 ‘hese six things doth the Lonp hate: yea, seven are an abomi 
nation unto him. 

17. A picud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent 
blood. 

18. A heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be swift 
in runviog to mischief. 

19. A false witness (Aat tp: aketh lies, and he that soweth discord 
among brethren. 

20. My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother. 

21. Bind them continually upon thine heart, and tie them about 
thy neck. 

22. When thou goest it shall Jead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall 
keep thee; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee, 





EXPOSITION, 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.0. 


EAD chapter 24: 30 84; also 20: 4. When God 
created man he placed bim in a garden which was 
designed to supply his wants and furnish him with 
suitable employment. The proper exercise of all his 
faculties, physical and mental, was a condition of his 
“happiness, A due amount of labor is no punishment; 
an the contrary, it adds largely to our enjoyment, An 
indolent, lazy man is as unhappy as he is useless. 
Hence, industry is everywhere er j»xined and commended 
in the word of God, The apostle Paul, both by precept 
and ¢xample, enforces the duty of every man to be dili- 
gent in his calling. 

We learn lessons of wisdom from the works of God, as 
well as from his word, The instinct and habits of the 
lower animals are not unfrequently referred to by the 
sacred writers, as a means of instruction. The sorely- 
tried patriarch of Uz in reply to his accusers, uses this 
language: “ But ask now the beasts and they shall teach 
thee: and the fowls of the sir and they shall tell thee; 
or speak to the earth and it shall teach thee; and the 





fishes of the sea shall declsre unto thee.” And God 
himself through the lips of the prophet strikingly re- 
bakes the fatuity and ignorance of his pecple, by an 
allu-ion to the well-known habits of the ox and the ass, 
and Agur speaks of some aninials though small, as “ ex- 
ceeding wise” —the ant», the conies, the locusts, and the 
spider (Prov. 30: 24 28). 

So Solomon, in order to inculcate the necessity and 
advantsge of indus'ry, refers to the ant, a well-known 
little creature remarkable for its foresight, indastry, and 
economy.’ 

THE LESSON, 


The lesson presents the advantages of a wisely directed 
industry, by a vivid contrast in which are seen the dire 
results of indolent or vicious habits. We have: (1) 
The wages of non-doing ; (2) Of wrong-doing; (3.) Of 
right-doin g. 

I. THE WAGES OF NON-DOING (6-11). 


The sluggard is directed to consider the ways of the 
ant, as a living rebuke of his lazy, indolent life, Without 
instructor or guide, at the proper season this little crea- 
(ure makes ample provision for its wants, and thus re- 
proves those who fail to make use of their powers and 
opportunities to provide for their necessities, whether it 
be food for the body, instruction for the mind, or salva- 
tion for the soul. The summer and harvest come to all, 
but come only once ; if they are allowed to pass unim- 
proyed, want and ruin follow (Jer. 8: 20). 

We notice here the condition, the desire, and the 
doom of the sluggard. 

1. The condition. He is asleep when he should be 
awake and at work. The days of summer are passing 
rapidly by, yet he stirs not; the waving fields of harvest 
summon him yet he heeds not; the winter draws nigh 
yet he sleeps on. His own necessities and the activities 
of others, hope for the present and fears for the fature, 
fail to arouse him. 

2. His desire. Even when partially awakened, his 
pitifal plea is still a little s'eep, a little slumber, a little 
fulding of the hands to sleep. A wilfal surrender of 
himself to self indulgence, under the fatal delusion there 
is time enough yet. The babit grows upon him until at 
last opportunity and privil: g> are all gone, and he must 
méet the result of his criminal neglect. 

8. Bis doom. Penury and want surely and resistlessly 
press up m him, and starvation stares him in the face. 
Chis terrible retribution overtakes him, net for what he 
has done, but for what he has not done. Neglect bring: 
ruin. Neglect health, business, or study and what will 
be the result? So also in religious matters, neglect ruins 
thousands. If a sinner stands still and does nothing he 
is lost. How shall we escspe if we neglect so great 
salvation? Well may the Apostle say, Awake th.u that 
sleepest (Eph. 5: 14). 


ll. THE WAGES OF WRONG-DOING (12-19). 


Idleness and vice are often closely allied. We have 
considered the fatal results of the one; we turn now to 
look at the character and consequences of the other. 
While indolence is to be condemned, all action is not 
necessarily to be commended. Much energy and activity 
are misdirected, vicious in design, and destructive in 
effect. 

The sluggard is useless to others and brings ruin upon 
himself. The naughty, or worthless and vile mav, who 
delights in wickedness, brings calamity upon himielf 
and is jary to others, Notice that the descr'ption of the 
wicked man corresponds with the seven things which are 
are an abomination unto the Lord, given in a diffrent 
order and with some variety of expression. In his life, 
or walk, the wi kod man exhibits the very things which 
God hates. Allusion is made to the diffsrent members 
of the body, ss the instruments by which the vileness of 
the heart fiads expression, eyes, tongue, hands, heart, 
and feet. To walk with ‘a froward mouth is naturally 
‘to utter what is false, profane, malicious and impure. 
Speech which is untrae, unclean, or unkind, debases 
alike the speaker and the hearer. The tongue is an 
unraly evi!, fall of deadly poison. (Prov. 4: 24; James 
1:26; 3:510) 

To wink with the eyes, speak with the feet, or teach 
with the fiagers, is to practice deceit with a view to the 
accomplishment of some vile purpose, which cannot bs 
sought in an open and straightforward way. All such 
mysterious attempts at concealment or underhand deal- 
ing betray a low, cunning, crafiy, and dishonorable dis- 
position, They are the language of treachery, the sym- 
bols of duplicity, and proofs of depravity. They are 
utterly inconsistent with all that is pure, noble, manly, 
and Christian, 

Frowardaness, a spirit of disobedience and rebellion in 








the heart against the law of God, urges the mind to plan 
and plot acts of wickedness and mischief. Wicked 
desires lead to urgodly deeds, and if indulged in, soon 
subject the soul to the tyranny of vicious habits, until it 
delights in evil and rej ices in contention, discord, and 
violence, unhappy in itself, and a source of misery to 
others. A life characterized by pride, vanity, and inso- 
lence; by falsehood, deceit, and perjary; by violence, 
oppression, and sedition, draws rapidly down upon it the 
wrath and just jadgments of a holy God. Such a life 
must end in fearfal calamity and remediless ruin, often 
in the present world, and certainly in the wor!d to come, 
“Woe to them that devise iniquity, and work evil upon 
their beds! when the morning is light they practise it, 
because it is in the power of their hand” (Micah 2:1; 
Rom. 1:18, 2:5-8), “The way of the transgressor is 
hard,” “The wages of sin is death,” “When lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin, and sin when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.” 


i, THE WAGES OF RIGHT-DOING (20-22.) 


In the order of the ten commandments, the fifth stands 
first in the second table, so that filial reverence stands 
next to divine worship; duty to parents next to duty 
to God. There is also something very touching and 
impressive in the separate mention made in the com- 
mandment cof both parents. ‘“ Honor thy father and 
thy mother. Frequent reference is made to this subject 
in the Book of Proverbs, both by way of counsel and of 
warning. (See chap.1:8 9; 13:1; 15:20; 19:26; 
20:20; 28: 22; 28:24; 30:17.) 

Obedience to parents lies at the f undation of all 
sound morality and true nobility cf character. In the 
precept stated, it is taken for granted that the command- 
ment of the father and the law of the mother is in har- 
mony with the will of God. Sad indeed for the training 
of the child if the parents are ungodly. Happy he whose 
earliest recollections are the prayers and teachings of a 
pious mother. Happier still, if on arriviog at manhood, 
he forsakes not the law of his mother, but loves and 
serves his mother’s God. How many young people are 
ruined because, on leavirg the home of their childhood 
they forget the precepts of a father and forsake the law 
ofa mother! As the responsibilities of parents are very 
great, so the obligation of the children of pious parents 
is correspondingly weighty. The mother’s ir fluence in 
moulding the character of the child in early |.fe is pecu- 
liarly eff ctive. Very many of us are to-day just what 
our mothers have made us. We owe them much, and 
the only reward we can make isto give them the joy 
of knowing that their children are walking in wisdom’s 
ways. “Many melting stories are told on earth, and, I 
suppose, many more in heaven, about the struggle car- 
ried on through youth and manhood, between present 
temptation and the memory of a mother’s law.” Surely 
that man must be terribly depraved and abandoned over 
whom his mother’s name and memory have lost their 
power, 

How affactionate, earnest, and graphic is the advice 
here given, concerning the law of God as taught by pious 
parents. Keep it, give frequent and earnest heed to it, 
meditate on it day and night, constantly practise it. Ba 
not weary in well doing. Forsake it not ; allurements and 
temptations of various kiads will bs presented to lead 
the young away from the simple, pious practices taught 
them by their mother. Bat cease not, dear youth, daily 
to read the Bible she gave you, neglect not the private 
devotions you first practised at her knee, and forsake 
not the public Worship of God to which she led you 
in your childhood. Never for any reason be per- 
susded to give up the law of your mother and your 
mother’s God. 

“ Bind them upon thy heart, tie them about thy neck.” 


This doubtless, is an allusion to the injunc ion delivered 


by Moses in reference to the law, which was generally 
observed (Deut. 6 : 4-9), and it beautifully illustrates the 
necessity of a constant remembrance and the daily 
observance of all the du.ies of religion, lest at any time 
we let them slip (Heb. 2: 1). 

If the law of wisdom, truth, and love be engraven on 
our hearts “ with all the authority of God who gave it, 
and all the tenderness of a mother who taught it,” then 
will it prove a constant guide, companion, and friend 
through the whole jeurney of life, a means of safety in 
every season of danger, and a source of supply in every 
time of need. Indolence, vica, and virtue have their 
respective rewards—destitution, destruction, divine gui- 
dance. 

The practical lessons are obvious, and msy be readily 
deduced from the virtues enjoined, and the vices con- 
demned. ‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” Youth is the seed-time of the future harvest, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Joe Scripture passage for to-day may well be divided 
into three parts, each section corresponding with a 
clause in the goldentext. Yet, doub‘lews, many teachers 
will g've an enter‘aining snd valuable lesson on the 
words, ‘Go to the ant.” Far more useless things than 
natural history are often taught in the class; but the 
wise teacher will excite the taste for it by arousing 
curiosity and interest, then leading from nature to God. 
“ He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The first division msy contain enough for very little 
children ; the second sff rds an opportunity for memo- 
rizing and repeatitg with motions; the whole if com- 
bined ovght to make a lasting impression and recall and 
fix the previous lessons. 

Do you suppore all the people who lived in the time 
of the great preacher did as he told them todo? D» 
you suppose they all listened to his words? Did you 
ever go to church where every person seemed to hear 
every word ard lock as if he or she meant to do all the 
preacher said? Didn’t you see some gézing about, or 
perhaps sme asleep? Then if you were loc king at the 
people were you listening yourself? Just so it was in 
Solomon’s time. Notice all he had to eay to make them 
pay attention,—‘‘ Hear—forget not—attend—receive my 
sayings—keep my words—hearken.” What did he talk 
to the pe»ple most sbout? What made him so great a 
king? What is wisdom? What else did God give to 
Solomon? Which can last the longest, riches, honor 

long life, or wisdom? 

Encourage thought, and see if they take hold of the 
idea that eternal wisdom is meant. 

Solomon tried to persuade the people to be wise. How 
many ways did he try in our last lesson? Oall for bless- 
ings promised. Yet many of the pecple did not pay 
attention or do as he said. In his words to us to-day, he 
talks first to the idle, then, to the busy, then tells us what 
God hates. 

What is it to be idle? When children are too idle to 
study at home, where are they sent? So Solomon tells 
of a teacher to learn from and consider—what is that? 
He said about such teachers, “ They are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceedingly wise.” Wouldn’t it seem 
to bs a knowing teacher that Solomon would call exceed- 
ingly wise? Can any of you tell the little teacher's 
name? This is what Solomon said (let all repeat several 
times): ‘‘Go to the ant,” 

Now try to tell jast so much about the ant, its habits, 
industry, skill, perseverance, faithfulness, as to make 
such an impression that ever after the very sight: f an 
ant will seem to bring back, not your words, but Solo- 
mon’s, “Go tothe ant” with all their meanirg. Tell 
them what Solomon says, not explai:icg away anythirg 
after the manner of cri'ics who will not reconcile science 
and Scripture, not patting in what is not there sbout 
winter, and not lab rirg as if to prove the truth ot what 
he does say. Every teacher can easily find and read far 
mre than it will be pcssible or bist totell. Get from 
the children what they have noticed ; and then tell them 
brie fly of the industry of the ant, Tell them to watch 
how ants csrry burdens as Jarge as themselves, how they 
kind y divide the load sometimes, and sgain, how 
several pull tegether; how they build their houses; 
their csre of the little ants cr sick ones. If the children 
dr p afew grains of srug:r cut of doors, how soon a 
whole c¢ mpany of ants kaow it; watch and see what 
they do. Lx k at. the little hills of sand, see if you 
could count the grains; yet a mu!titude of ants came, 
one by one, fr m between the bruks in the path, each 
bringirg a grain, laying them ia perfect order to be 
warmed by the sun, theneach grain is carried back again 
to the little city they have built under the grourd., 

Tell briefly of the different ants in diff-rent lands, 
How in some couatries they build houses that look like 
huts nearly as high as a man, Does not that take hard 
work and wisdom to know how? Who made the ant so 
wise? Who taught him the trade of a farmer to gather 
and store away the kind cf leaves that have on them the 
little insects they like to eat,a carpenter, a mason, to 
build houses and make streets? Who keeps them so busy ? 
Why does Solomon say, “ Provideth meat in summer or 
gathereth food in harvest”? 

Because then there is plenty of food, tiny insects are 
everywhere, sweet juices are in the ripe fruits and flowers, 
and they are busy every minute while they can get 
food for themselves and to carry home to the little ants 
and those who have to stay and keep house. Don’t they 





seem to know that rainy days are coming, and the harvest 
will be over when they cannot work ? 

It would be of little use to attempt to show ants in » 
very large infant-class. No doubt the children wil! 
observe for themselves in the week following; bat you 
could have a few butterflies, real or pictured, and let th: 
class tell you the diff.rance between a wise ant and 
foolish butte: fly, flitting in the sunbeams and dying with 
the early frost. Tell of mere pleasure seekers, never 
looking beyond the present life, making no preparation 
for death or the world beyond, Why should such “G 
to the ant”? Paul says almost the same in the golden 
text. 

What is slothfal? The very word reminds one of ar 
animal called a sloth, which spends its whole time hang 
ing on the branches of a tree. There it hangs and eat: 
all the leaves within reach before it moves, then it slowly 
creeps to a place where it can fasten its claws in another 
branch, and eats again and swings with closed sleepy 
eyes, where sleeping and eating it spends its stupid lif 
What does Solomon say to the idle? He knew the 
dangers of idleness. Who 1s it “ finds some mischief stil) 
for idle hands to do”? Do you know when children are 
in mischief how still they are? Don’t they whisper and 
make signs, beckon with their fingers and walk on tip 
toe? When they are vexed, dont’t they make ugly 
fices at each other? — 

So Solomon talked éo the busy. He knew about the 
ways wicked persons have; how their eyes, lips, hands 
and feet can all be busy doing wicked things; not idle 
but busy ia sin. It is not enough to be not slothfal i: 
business, not enough to be busy. How must the spirit 
be? Explain fervent, warm, glowing. , 

Who do the ants work for? Only for themselves ; 
there must be something better than industry if it is only 
for self. Teach that love to God must prompt activity, 
while busy like the ant, fervent in spirit, the purpose o: 
life must be serving the Lord. That we may know how 
to serve and what to avoid, Solomon tells us what Goa 
hates. 

The verses 17-19 (inclusive) can be repeated, each 
clause after the teachers, with appropriate gestures sug- 
gested by the words, closnig by motions as if sowing seed 
It will be readily done if repeated a few times. Every 
child before leaving the primary class should memoriz 
the Baatitudes. Eacourage the home study of them, and 
occasionally use them as a-concert exercise in the class 
If this has been done, or if a few can repeat them respon- 
sively with the teachers, it will be impressive to hear it 
done as a contrast to what God hates. 

Then show how lovingly Solomon closes with an 
entreaty again for wisdom, telling in a few words how 
we may be sure of serving the Lord. Oall for the fifth 
commandment. The ten commandments should also be 
memorized as part of thestudy of the primary depart. 
ment. This will require co-operation in the homes of 
the children, in some cases hard to gain. With the uni- 
form lesson there is little time for teaching the command- 
ments in the class, but you can call for one when appropri- 
ate, and sometimes combining entertainment with duty 
have an extra session or a home-meeting, and hear them 
recited with the quarter’s golden texts, 

What does Svlomon say about chains for the neck? 
Where should we bind those precious words? Q 1estiop 
upon the value of wisdom. Rz:view this lesson by ques- 
tions. Waat little teachers should we be like? Why? 
Is it enough to be busy? Suppose you were skillful and 
busy enough to gain the whole world, is that enough? 
What question did Jesus ask? In whose service musi 
we be busy and earnest. It is wise then to be active and 
fervent in serving the Lord; to show how to serve him 
Svlomon so often said, “ Keep thy father’s command- 
ment, forsake not the law of thy mother.” Then he 
tells again of the beautifal guide called Wisdom, that 
will be furever with those who serve the Lord; Oae who 
will lead wherever you go, keep you while you sleep, 
talk with you, give you sweet, happy thoughts when you 
wake up. Is not Jesus the only friend who can do all 
that; be with you always, awake, asleep, at home, on a 
journey, in sickness,in joy,orin danger. Such’a friend 
he will be to all who are “not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 





BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


ROV.6:6. Gototheant ... Ask now the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee; aad the fowls of tue air, and they shall tell thee; or 
speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee; and the fishes of the sea 
aball declare unto thee, Jub 12: 7,8... The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider, Isa. 1: 5. 


Sluggard . . . Aa vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 
60 is the sluggard to them that send him, Prov. 10:26... The 
soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing, Proy.18:4.. ., 


The way of the slothful man fs as an hedge of thorns, Prov. 15: 19 

. . Thou wicked and slothful servant, Matt. 25:26... Notsloth- 
‘ul in business, Rom. 12:11 . . . That ye be not slothful, but fol- 
lowers of them who through faith and patience inherit the pro- 
mises, Heb. 6: 12. 


V. 7, 8. Having no guide . . provideth . . . Wilt thou hunt the 
prey for the lion? or fill the appetite of the young lious, when they 
couch in their dens and abide in the covert to ie in wai? Who 
provideth for the raven his food’? when his young ones cry unto 
God, they wander for lack of meat, Job 38: 3941... Doth the 
eagle mount up at thy command, and make her nest on high? Job 
89:27 . . . The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer, Prov. 30:25... Chargethem . . that they 
do good . . laying up in store for themselves a good foundation 
+gainst the time to come, that they may lay hold un eternal life, 1 
Tim, 6: 17-19, 


V.9. How long? ... How long ye simple ones will ye love 
simpiicity? Prov 1:22. . . Yet a little sleep, a little s umber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep, Prov. 24:33 : . . Now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep; for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed, Rom. 18:11 .. . Let us not sk ep as do others; 
wut let us watch and be sober. For they that sleep, sleep in the 
night, 1 Thess. 4: 6, 7. 

V.10. A little s’eep .-°. Yet a little sleep, a litt’e slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty come as one that 
traveleth; and thy want as an armed man, Proy. 24: 33,34 . 
When shall I awake, Prov. 23: 35. 

V. 11. So shall thy poverty come . . . He becometh poor that dealeth 
with a slack hand, Prov. 10:4... The siuggard will not plow by 
reason of the culd; therefore shall he beg in harvest, and have noth- 
ing, Prov. 20; 4. 


V.12. Anaughly person ... . I know thy pride. and the naughti- 
aess of thine heart; for thou art come dowa that thou mightest see 
the battle, 1 Sam. 17:28 . .. The other basket had ve:y naughty 


fags, which could not be eaten, they were so bad, Jer.244:2... 
Lay apart all filthiness and superfiuity of naughtiness, James 1; 21. 

V.13. He winketh .. . He that winketh with the eye cau-eth sor- 
row, Prov. 10:10 . . . Why doth thine heart carry thee away? and 
what do thy eyes wink at, that thou turnest thy spirit against God, 
and lettest such words go out of thy mouth? Job 15: 12,18... 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me without a cause, 
Psa. 35: 19. 


v.14. Forwardness . . . Who rejoice to do evil, and delight in 
the forwardoess of the wicked, Prov.2:14... A forward man 
soweth strife, Prov.16:28 .. . The way of man is forward and 
strange, Prov. 21: 8. 


-He deviseth mischief . . . He deviseth mischief upon his bed. Psa. 
46:4... He deviseth wicked devices to destroy the poor with 
lying words, Isa,32:7 ... The wicked are like the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt, Isa 57:20 
. . . Sonof man, these are the men that devise mischief and give 
wicked counsel in this city, Ezek. 11:2... Woe to them that 
devise iniquity, and work evil upon their beds, Micah. 2: 1. 


Vv. 16. Suddenly wi hout remedy .. . Your fear cometh as desola- 
tion, and your desolation as a whirlwiad, Prov. 1:27 .+ . He that 
being ofven reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be de- 
struyed, and that without remedy, Prov. 29:1... Surely thou 
lidst set them in slippery placea; thou castest them d.wn iuto 
destruction. How are they bronght iuto desolation as in a moment! 
Pea 73:18,19 . . . Sudden destructi»n cometh upon them, 1 Thess, 
5:8... Now consider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear you in 
pieces, and there be none to deliver, Psa. 50: 22. 


v.17. A proud look . . . There is a generation, O how lofty are 
their eyes! and their eyelids are lifted up. Prov 30:13... The 
wickei through the pride of his countenance, will not seek after 
God, Psa.10:4.. . The lofty looks of man shail be humbied, and 
the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, Isa.2:11 ... God 
resisteth the proud, 1 Pet. 5: 5. 


A lying tongue . . . Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, 
Prov. 12:22... Alying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by 
it,, Prov. 26: 28... What shall be done unto thee, thou false 
tongue? Psa. 120:3... There is no truth in him [the devil], 
When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he isa liar 
and the father of it, John 8: 44. 

Hands that shed innocent b'ood . . . Cursed is he that taketh reward 
to slay an innocent person, Deut. 27:25. . . For the inmoceut blo.d 
that he shed . . which the Lord wou.d not pardon, 2 Kings 24: 4 
Your hands are full of blood, Isa, 1: 15. 


V.18 An heart, etc. ... Every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually, Gen 6:5 . . . Huw long shall 
thy vain thoughts lodge within thee, Jer. 4:14 .. . And let noneof 
you imagine evil in your hearts against his neighbor, Zech 8: 17. 

Feet running to mischief . . . Their feet rua to evil, and make 
haste to, shed blood, Prov.1:16 ... Their f:et run to evil, and 
they make haste to shed innocent blood, Isa.59:7 .. . Their fet 
are swift to shed blood, Rom, 3: 15. 


v.19, <A false witness . . . Thou shalt not bear false witness, Ex. 
20:16... Thoushalt not raise a false repor:, Ex 23:1... False 
witnesses are risen up against me, Pea. 27:12... The chief 
priests, and elders, and all the council, sought false witness against 
Jesus, to put him to death, Matt, 26: 59. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


ROV 6:6. The ant.—The ant, ever working of its 

own impulse qaietly and unwearied!y, is proverbial 

as an emblem of industry, both among Ocientals and in 
the west.— Zuckler. 


The lesson is drawn . . . from the apparent economy 
of the ant. The point of comparison is not so much the 
foresight of the insect as its unwearied activity during 
the appointed season, rebaking man’s inaction at a spe- 
cial crisis (v. 4). In [Prov.| 30 : 25, the storing pruvi- 
dent habit of the ant is brought under our eben 
Ptumptre. 


Be wise.-—God will not support thee without work, but 
by work; that is his holy ordinance (Gen. 3:19). Do 
thy part, and God will do his... Gather in summer, 
that thou mayest have in winter; gather in youth, that 
thou mayest have in old age —Z yard, 


Man is taught more than the beasts of the earth, and 





made wiser than the fowls of hetren, and yet is so 
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degenerated, that he may learn wisdom from the mean- 
est insects, and be shamed by them.— Henry. 


It is a shame not to learn morals from the small ani- 
mals,—ASeneca, 


Hearken not to any one who tells ym that you can 
grow rich in any other way than by indastry and econ- 
omy ; hearken not, he isa poisoner.— Benj Franklin, 


V. 7. Overseer.—The ant is not compelled by superiors 
to labor, but, from the love of diligent employment, she 
engages in it. Whether, as a matter of fact, the ants, 
like the bees, have their leaders, does not seem to be 
apprehended by the writer. He assumes the common 
opinion, namely, that they have none.—<Stwart, 


V. 8 Provideth her meat —Now the ant provideth her 
meat in summer, and gathereth ber food in the harvest. 
All summer long, and especially in harvest, every deni- 
zen of their populous habitations is busy. As we walk, 
or ride over the grassy plains, we notice paths leading in 
all directions frim their subterranean granaries. ,. , 
Along the e converging paths burry thourands of ants, 
thickening inward, until it becomes an unbroken colamn 
of busy beings going in search of, or returning with their 
food for future need ; there is no loitering or jostling ; 
every one knows his business, and does not intermedale 
with others.— 7hompson's Land and Book. 


Mach has been written on the question . . . whether 
the old belief . . . that ants gather in food for consump- 
tion in the winter, is supported by fact. Ants, as a rule, 
are dormant in winter, and do not consequently require 
food for winter consumption. Greek and Latin writers 
say that the ant stores up grains of corn; this is q ite 
true. but the corn is not eaten by the insects, which are 
chiefly carnivorous in their habits, though they are also 
fond of saccharine matters, Ants take a pleasuve in 
running away with various small objects, as beans, seeds, 
etc., which they convey to their nests, and use as a 
lining to keep out the damp... . The observations of 
modern naturalists are almost conclusive that ants do 
not store up food in the summer and autumn for winter 
consumption, at any rate in temperate climates; but it 
cannot be denied that there may exist species of exotic 
ants’which in warm climates may store up their food, 
Houghton, 


If they [the words of Prov. &:6 8] are ae con- 
sidered, it will be found that the interpretation which 
seems to favor the ancient error respecting ants, has been 
fathered upon them, rather than fairly deduced from 
them. He dces not affirm that the ant which he pro- 
poses to the sluggard as an example, laid up in her 
magazine stores of grain sgainst winter, but that with 
considerable prudence and foresight she mskes use of 
r Seasons to collect a supply of provisions sufficient 
ie bier purposes. There is not a word in them implying 
that she stores up grain, or other provisions, She pre- 
pares her bread and gathers her food, namely, such 
as is suited to her, in summer and in harvest, that is, 
when it is most plentiful, and thus shows her wisdom 
and prudence. by using the advantages offered to her.— 
Kirby and Spence's Entomology. 


V. 9. How long wilt thou sleep ?—The meaning of the 
two paraliel questions is substantially, “ Wilt thou con- 
tinue lying forever?” “ Wilt thou never rise ?”— Zockler, 


V. 10 Yet a little sleep.— He sleeps over his work, and 
if for a moment, half-siartled by some rousing call, still 
leads for a little more sleep, and folds his hand to sleep. 
resent ease and freedom from trouble is all he calcu- 
lates on, all he provides for. The future be carefally 
keeps cut of sight, to be provided for, like the present, 
when it comes. Thus life runs to waste.— Bridges, 


V. 11. One that traveleth, armed man —The similitude 
is drawn from the two sources of eastern terror, The 
“ traveler,” to wit, “ the thief in the night,” coming sud- 
denly to plunder; the “ armed man” . . . literally,“ the 
man of the shield,” the armed robber, like the men of 
chap. 1: 10 lying in wait and attacking. The habit of 
indolence is more fatally destructive even than these 
marauders,— Plumptre, 


Man of the shield, i e., one who is armed with a shield, 
and tl erefore a soldier, or invading enemy. Two things 
are denoted by this imsvery; (a) That idleness will 
quickly bring poverty ; (6) Taat it will come as a destroyer, 
—stuart, 


V. 12. A naughty person.—Literally, a man of Estisl, 
or, «f worthlessness, i ¢, for good, and so depraved, or 
wicked. ... Idieness and vice are allied. Though 
indolent in acts, he actively and habitually (walketh) is 
ill-natured in speech (Chap 4 : 24).—Jamieson. 


V. 18, He winketh, etc.—All the modes of communica- 
tion here described,-are characteristic of plotters and sly 
intriguers, who deal secretly in this way, in order that 
their words may not be adduced in testimony against 
them.—<Aiuart, 


Not speech only, but all other means by which man 
holds interceurse with man, are turned to instruments 
of fraud and falsehood. The wink which tells the accom- 
plice that the victim is already snared, the gestures with 
foot and hand, half of deceit, and half of mockery, 
these would betray him to any one who was not blind.— 
Plumptre. 


V. 16, Siw things, yea, seven-——-There is one lel 
well worthy of nutice between the seven cu things 
here, and the seven blessed things in the fif.h chapter of 


Matthew. The first and last of the seven are identical 
in the two lista, “The Lord hates a proud look,” is pre- 
cisely equivalent to “ blessed are the poor in + pirit ;” and 
“he that soweth discord among brethren” 1s the exact 
converse of the “ peacemaker,” — Arnot. 





V. 17. A proud look —A proud heart has never done 
anything specially for God’s honor and a neighbor’s 
yee i through humble hearts God does great things.— 

gard, 


V. 18. A heart.—The heart underlies the seven vices 
which are an abomination to God. . . . The Lord thete- 
fore hates, not only the actual ou’ breakings of sins, but 
also the devices of the ungodly with which they encom- 
pass day and night.—<Séarke. 


Before the Lord proud eves. falee tongues, guilty hear- 
ers, etc., cannot stand.— W //furth, 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ON DOING.—Dr. Thompson, in The Land and the 
Book, tells, that when he fivst began to employ 
workmen in Syria, nothing annoyed him more than the 
absclute necessity of hiring an overseer, or of acting 
that part himself. Men will not work there, except as 
they are driven to it; nor will they be driven to it, 
except when absolute need compels them to sccept of 
temporary employment. The Rev. Mr, Carpenter, a 
Baptist missionary in Barmah, having a piece of work 
requiring many days’ labor, could get it done only by 
putting on constant relays of men; and these were hired 
by the hour, ro that when one had earned what he cared 
to, he cou!d q1it and spend his stipend. 

THE SLEEP OF SLUGGARDS.—The Arabs tell of a man 
so lszy, that, though the rain-water leaking through the 
roof fell plump in his eye, he would not turn his head 
over on the pillow to escape it. 

POVERTY COMES — As one that traveleth,” that is, 
asa sneaking, creeping, highwayman comes upon his 
victim, at an unexpected, unguarded moment. The slug- 
gard is startled when his poverty stares him in the face. 
“ Asan armed man,” that is, as an invading soldier, or, 
as an armed marander, who comes, not in stealth, but 
with a dash and force which cannot be resisted. The 
two ideas teach the unexpectednes and the resistlessness 
of the sluggard’s poverty. 9 

STRANGE COMMUNICATIONS.—The means of commu- 
nication employed by “the naughty person,” and here 
described, were common then, Now, thieves, and tramps, 
and all such vagabonds, have a language of their own, 
with signals and signs to them perfectly clear, but not to 
be understood by the uninitiated. They are as the signs 
and passwords of a secret society. Ohildren sometimes 
get up a little signal system among themselves, and by 
it mystify their comrades who are not in the secret. 

Tue Lorp’s HATRED.—A boy who had been converted 
to Jesus, was asked how he felt toward his former com- 
panions. “I love them,” was his reply. “ But,” said 
his questioner, ‘some of them are bad boys; they do 
wrong things.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the little Ohristian, “I love 
the boys, but I don’t love the wrong they do.” God loves 
sinners, but he hates their sins. 

TIED ABOUT THE NECK.—A little girl was quite apt to 
wander from her home and get lost. She could not tell 
very plainly where she lived, so her mother wrote her 
own name on a card, with the number and street where 
she lived, and tied that about the neck of the young 
runaway. Svon the child was lost again, but she pulled 
out her card, and said to a gentleman, “ That’s whose | 
am. Please take me there.” Just as near at hand, and 
for just such ready use, the law of God should be to each 
of us. 

LEAD, KEEP, TALK.—As a kind mother leads the little 
one as it walks, watches over it while it sleeps, and talks 
with it when awake ; so God, and the word of God too, 
do for those who love and serve him. 
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SPECIMEN EXERCISES. 
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LESSONS FROM PROVERBS ABOUT OUR 
BODIES. 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT EXERCISE. 


BY THE REV. MOSELEY H. WILLIAMS, 


HREE of the lessons for August, and two for Sep- 
tember, are from the book of Proverbs. A concert 
exercise arranged from the same book has peculiar fitness 
at this time, while its teachiogs will be always valuable, 
To give unity, and to aid the memory, we will group 
together passages about various parts of the human 
body—the head, eyes, ears, mouth, hands, and feet. 
Let the central thought be put clearly before the 
school by writing upon the blackboard the Scripture 
truth from 1 Cor. 6:19: 


YOUR BODY { 
Is THE 


TEMPLE OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


An appropriate opening hymn, expressing the above 

thought is: 
. Love divine, all love excelling, 

Joy of heaven, to earth come down, 
Fix in us thine humble dwe jing; 

All thy faithful mercies crown. 

For a Scripture lesson read, responsively, 1 Kings 4: 
29 34, 


Superintendent : 
We would like to know what is the use of these pro- 


verbs, and God has told us. Let us hear what he says 
in Proverbs 1 : 1-6. 


[This passage may be read and explained by the 
superintendent, or be read responsively as foliows : | 
Superintendent : 

The proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel. 
Boys: 


To know wisdom and instruction: to perceive the words of 
understanding. 


Girls: 
To receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judgment, and 

equity. 

Bible Classes : 


To give subtility to the simple, to the young man knowledge and 
discretion. 


Superintendent : 


A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and a man of 
understanding shall attain unto wise counsels. 


All: 


To understand’ proverb, and the interpretation; the words of 
the wise and their dark sayiugs. 


| At this point let prayer be « ffared for the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, that all may be enable “to understand a 
proverb and the interpretation.” | 


Let the whole school repeat in concert the motto upon 
the blackboard— 
YOUR BODY IS THE TEMPLE OF THE HOLY GHOS!. 


THE HEAD. 
Superintendent : 
We will now see what the book of Proverbs says about 
different members of the body. 
Beginning with the HEAD, let us first hear what orna- 
ment is mentioned for the head? 


«First Scholar : 


My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother. (1: 8.) 


Second Scholar : 


F »r they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains 
about thy neck. (1: 9.) 


Superintendent : 
Upon whose head are blessings? 


Scholar : 


Blessings are upon the head of the just: but vir 
the mouth of the wicked. (lu: 6.) 


Superintendent : 
How are we told to “heap coals of fixe” upon the 
head ? 


First Scholar : 


If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be 
thi.sty, give him water to drink. (25: 21,) 


Second Scholar : 


For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord 
shall reward thee. (25: 22.) 


Superintendent : 

We will now hear about the EYEs. 

Solomon tells us that “the wise man’s eyes are in his 
bes .” (Eccl, 2:14). What does he say of the eyes of the 
vol? 
Scholar : 

The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth. 
Superintendent : 

How does the foolish man appear in his own eyes, 
and how in God’s eyes? 
First Scholar : 


The way of a fool is —_ in his own eyes: but he that hearkeneth 
unto counsel ia wise. (12: 15.) 


nee covereth 


THE EYES. 


(17: 24.) 
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Second Scholar : Superintendent : Girls: 

There is a generation that are pure in their own “eyes, and yet is ? 6 She openeth her b te lay with wisdom; and in her tongue is th 
not washed from their filthiness. Pine re is a generation, O how lofty Of the ear that turneth nares law of Mindness. (3 6.) ene! \ 
are their eyes! and their eyelids are lifted up. (30; 12, 13.) — : Superintendent : 

Third Scholar : @ thas jtarneth away his ear from hearing the law, even his What , t words like? 

All the ways of a man are clean io his own eyes; but the Lord prayer be abomination. (25: 9.) — im we a 
weigheth the spirits. (16: 2.) Superintendent : School: 

Fourth Scholar : OF him that stoppeth his ears? Plessant words are as fe honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and 
‘ ‘ , y health to the bones. (16: 26.) 
Every way of a men is right in his own eyes: put the Lord pon Scholar : 


dereth the hearts (21:2.) 
Superintendent : 
Who hath redness of eyes? 


Scholar : 


They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed 
wine. (23: 30.) 


Superintendent : 
What is the cure for such eyes? 
Scholar : 


Look not thou Ls oes the wine when it is red, Min] s giveth his 
color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. (28 


Here have a class of boys sing some sagtheinhs tem- 
perance hymn, such as this, from Songs for Little Folks :_ 


Don’t drink it, ve 8, don’t drink it: 


You will rue it if you do. 
Superintendent : 
What is Sulomon’s advice about sleep? 
Scholar : 


Love not sleep, lest theu come to pay: open thine eyes, and 
thou sha. t be satisfied with bread. (20:1 


Superintendent : 
How should we act when in danger? 
First Scholar : 
Give nat sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids. 


Second Scholar : 


Deliver thys lf as a roe from the hand of the hunter, and asa 
bird from the hand of the fowler. (6: 5.) 


Superintendent : 
What is the best use of our eyes? 


First Scholar : 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee. (4: 25.) 
Second Scholar : 
( son, give me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways, 
23; 26.) 
Third Scholar : 

Be not wise in thine own eyes: fear the Lord, and depart from 
evil, (3:7.) 
Superintendent : 

Let us never forget that God knows just how we do use 
our eyes, for 


The eyes os we Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good, (15: 3.) 


Sing: 


(6: 4.) 


Thore is life for a look at the Crucified One, 
Th. re is .ife at this momeuit for the; 

Tben louk, sinner, look unto him and be saved, 
Unto him who was nailed to the tree. 


Superintendent : 

God not only knows how we use our bodies, but he also 
cares to have us use them rightly. We wiil read of some 
thiogs that he hates. 

These six things doth the Lord hate: yea, seven are an abomina- 
tion unto him, (6:16.) 

Boys . 

A proud look, a lying tongue, an 
blood. (6:17.) 
Girls: 

An heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be swift in 
running to mischief. (6:15.) 

All: 

A false witness that speaketh lies, and he that soweth discord 
among vrethren. (6: 19.) 

Let the infant-class sing the following hymn, from 
The Prize ; or, Songs for Little Folks : 


First Division: 
Oh, what can little hands do 
To please the King of heaven? 
The iitile hands some work may try 
That wili some simpie Waut supply, 
buch grace to mine be given. 
Second Division: 
be what can little lips do 
> panne the King uf heaven? 
he! tle lips can praise and pray, 
enile words uf kindness say— 
Aguck grace to mine be given. 


and hands that shed innocent 


Third Division : 
Oh, what can little eyes do 
To please the King of neaven? 
The little eyes can upward luck, 
Can learn t» read Gua’s holy book— 
Such gimme to mine be given. 
Whole Class: 


Oh, what can little hearts do 
To please the king of heaven? 
Young heats, if he S_irit send, 
Can love him, Maker, Saviour, Friend, 
Such grace to mine be given. 


THE EARS. 
Superintendent : 

Now we will jisten to what God says to us, in the book 
of Proverbs, about o.r EARS, Who made the ear to 
hear ? 

Scholar : 


The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made even 
both uf them, (20: 12.) 


Superintendent : 
What is said of the ear that heareth? 


Scholar : 
The ear that heareth the reproof of life abideth among the wise, 
(15 : 31.) 


4 





Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the r, he also shall cr 
himself, but shall not be heard. Or 18 8.) ies ’ 


Superintendent : 
Of the fool’s ears ? 


Scholar : 


Speak not in = ears of a fool: for he will despise the wisdom of 
thy yom (28: 9.) 


Of the ear of f the liar ? 
Scholar : 
A wicked doer giveth heed to false lips; and a liar giveth ear toa 
naughty tongue. (17: 4,) 
Superintendent : 
Of the ears of the wise? 
Scholar : 


The heart of the prudent 75 4 knowledge; and the ear of the 
wise seekcth knowledge. 


Superintendent : 
How are we urged to use our ears? 
First Scholar : 


Bow down thine ear, and hear the ee of the wise, and apply 
thine hear: untu my knowledge. (22:17.) 


Second Scholar : 
a: hf son, attend to my words; incline thine ear unto my sayings. 
Third Scholar : 

Apply thine heart unto instruction, and thine ears to the words 
of knuwledge. (23: 12.) 
Fourth Scholar : 

My son, attend unto my wisdom, and bow thine ear to my under- 
standing. (5: 1.) 

Let some one person, or the choir, sing: 


Hak, my soul! it is the Lord; 

Tis thy saviour; hear his word; 
Jesus speaas, and speaks tu thee: 
Say, poor sinner! lovest thou me? 


Then let all who can from the heart sing these words, 
from Hallowed Songs, respond : 
I hear thy welcome —.. 
That calls me, Lod, to th 


For cleansing in thy pandbus blood 
That flowed ou Calvay. 


lam coming Lord! coming now to thee 
Wash me, cleanse me, in the bivad that flowed on Calvary. 
THE MOUTH. 
Superintendent : 
We have heard in regard to the head, the eyes, the 
ears; nuw we will see what is said about the MOUTH. 
And remember that it is God who speaks, saying : 


Hearken unto me now therefore, O ye children, and attend to the 
words of my muuth. (7:24) For the Lod ivetn Wisdom; out of 
his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. (2:6.) 


Recite some passages which show, in the same verse, 
the difference between the good and the evil mouth, 


| Here let the boys and girls recite in alternation. | 


First Boy: First Girl: 

The — of the jast bringeth But the a tongue shall 
forth wisdom be cut out. (10: 31.) 
Second Boy: Second Girl: 


The mouth of a righteous man 
isa well of life: 


Third Boy: 

The tongue < the wise useth 
knowiedge aright: 
Fourth Boy: 

In the mouth of the foolish is 
a rod of pride: 
Fifth Boy: 

Tne words of the wicked are 
to lie in wait for biood : 
Sicth Boy: 


The heart of the righteous stu- 
dieth to auswer: 


But violence covereth 
mouth of the wicked. (lu: rh es 


Third Girl: 


Bat the mouth of — poureth 
out 100lishncas, (15: 2.) 


Fourth Girl: 


But the lips of ~ wise shall 
preserve them. (14: 3,) 


Fifth Girl: 


But the mouth of me guPright 
shai deiiver them, (12: 6.) 


Sixth Girl: 


But the mouth of the wicked 
poureth out evil things, (15: 28.) 


Superintendent : 
Show us the dangers of a wicked mouth. 
First Scholar: 


He that keepeth his mouth keep2th his se but he that openeth 
wide his lips shail have destructiun, (13:3 


Second Scholar : 


An hypocrite with his mouth destroyeth his — but 
thr.ugh kuuwiedge shall the just be delivered, (11:9 


Third Scholar : 


Wise men lay uP » eran but the mouth of the foolish is near 
destruciion, (lu:1 


Fourth Scholar: 


A lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by it; and a flatter- 
ing mouth workeih ruin. (26; 28.) 


Superintendent : 
What, then, is it wise for us to do? 
Whole School: M 
Put away from thee a froward mouth, and perverse lips put far 


from whee. \4: : 24.) Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue keep- 
e.n nis soul from troubies, (21: 23.) 


Ss uperintendent - : 
What is one of the commendations given to the excel- 
lent woman? 





Superiniendent : 


A man hath joy by the answer ~_ his mouth: and a word spoken 
in aue season, how good is it! (15: 23.) 


Sing: 
Speak gently, it is better far, 
To rule by iove than fear. 
THE HANDS. 
Superintendent : 


We will hear next about the HANDs. Lot some one 
tell us, in the first place, what good things Wisdom holds 
in her hands ? 

Scholar : 


Length of Ss Oe is in her right hand; and in her left hand riches 
and hunor, (8:1 


Superintendent : 

Contrast the hand of the diligent and the hand of the 
slothful, 
Fi treat Scholar : 


The hand of the diligent shall bear rule: but the slothful shal! 
be under tubute. (12: 12h) 


Second Scholar : 


He becometh poor that dealeth a a slack hand: but the hand 
of the di.igeut maketh rich. (lu: 4.) 


Third Scholar : 


The -~_ of the slothful killeth him; for his hands refuse to 
labor, (21: 25.) 


Fourth Scholar : 


A slothful man hideth his hand in his bosom, and will not so 
much as briug it to his mouth again. (19; 24.) 


Superintendent : 

What sball be the end of those who join hands in 
wickedness ? 
Scholar : 


Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not ba eerie: 
but the seed of the righteous shail be aelivered. (1:2 


Superintendent : 

We shoud be glad to have the at tell us what use 
the virtuous woman makes of her han 
First Girl: 


She — wool, and fiax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands, (31: 13.) 


Second Girl: 


She considereth a field, and puyete it: with the fruit of her hands 
she plametn a vineyard. (81:1 


Third Girl: 


She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the dis- 
taff. (31: 19.) 


Fourth Girl: 


She stretcheth out her hand a the poor; yea, she reacheth forth 
her hands tv the needy. (81: 20.) 


Class of Girls: 


Give her of the fruit ot her hands; and let her own works praise 
her in the gates, (31:31.) 


Superintendent : 

What advice is given us about doing good with our 
hands? ? 
Class of Boys: 


Withhold not good from them to or it is due, when it is in the 
power of thine hand to do it. (8:27 


e | Sing: 
Let us lend a hand, a helping hand, 
To thone who are faint and weary. 
Pure Gold, page 22. 
Or, 
Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve huid not thy hand, 
THE FEET. 
Superintendent : 


You have given us passages from the book of Proverbs 
about the head, eyes, ears, mouth, and hands, Lot us hear 
something in conclusion about the FRET. 


Tell us, first, where we should not walk. 
Scholar : 
In the way of the wicked. 
My-son, walk not thou in the way with them; refrain thy foot 


from their path; for their feet run to evi, and make haste to shed 
biood, (1; 15, 16.) 


Superintendent : 
How may we walk in safety ? 


First Scholar : 
Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy ways be established. 
(4: 26.) 


Second Scholar : 


Turn not to the right hand nor to the left: remove thy foot frem 
evil. (4: 27.) 


Third Scholar : 


Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall not 
stumpie. (8: 28.) 


Fourth Scholar : 
For the Lord ar be thy confidence, and shall keep thy foot from 
being taken. (3: 
Sing: 
Saviour! like a shepherd lead us, 
Much we need tny tend’ rest care, 


Superintendent : 
And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ;,and I pray Goa 


your ndaola neti Spirit, and soul, and budy. 4- preserved biam: unte 
e coming of our Loid Jesus rp tr ‘a Thess, 5: 28.) 
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Noricog.—SUBSORIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH 18 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO JUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE, 





Next week’s paper will contain the Jesson for Sp- 
tember 8, on Intemperance—Proverbs 23: 29-35. In 
connection with this we are to give a Bible Exercise on 
Temperance, for use in the Sunday-school Ooncert ; also 
several articles from well known writers on various 
phases of the temperance q ‘estion, 


CHAUTAUQUA fires are in fall glow—or perhaps it is 
better to say, Chautauqua breezas are blowing freahly— 
this week, as last. We give, on another page, a sketch 
of the Scientific Conference and the Temperance OCon- 
vention in the series of great meetings there. Next week 
we hope to follow with the story of the Sqnday-school 
Assembly. The attendance at all the meetings is large, 
and the interest ard enthusiasm are unbounded, The 
extensive undertakirg bids fair to realize, this year as 
hitherto, the far-seeing purposes of its prcjectors and of 
its skilled leader. 


A TEACHER ought to be ashamed if the closirg bell 
finds him only half through his lesson. If the time 
allowed for class-work is short, there is only the more 
need of the teacher’s using it to best advantage, by 
bringing within it not only the opening of the leason but 
its fi al application, All the time is but poorly improved 
if the teacher fails to press home personally those lesson 
truths for the dsy which his schcldrs have most need to 
feel and to know. A teacher must plan not only to begin 
his lesson but to close it; and he must have firmness 
enough to adhere to his plaa, 

Connecricur is having a struggle over the Sunday 
question, Sunday excursion traios are being run on the 
Oonnecticut Valley Railroad, between Hartford and 
Say brock, in defiance of the best mors! sentiment of the 
com munity, and contrary to all precedent in that order- 
loving state. Oa the one hand, petitions are circulating 
for the sbatement of this nuisance, while on the other 
the obnoxious managers of the road are publishing cards 
in excuse of their action, There is no more question as 
to the ulimate irsue of the pepular struggle with those 
managers than as to the contest with the Sioux Indians 
in the Black Hills region, 


THE kind of money a man puts into the contribution- 
bex is a test cf his character. An honest, square deal- 
ing, and sincere Christian man picks out the brightest 
coin, or the cleanest bank-notes and scrip for his offer- 
ings to the Lord. He never gives anything in that 
direction with a flaw in it. But a half-hearted, mean, 
and halting church member is almost sure to save his 
battered coin or his ragged and filihy paper money for 
the mirsionary collection—if indeed he gives anything 
to the Lord’s cause. A child sh« uld be taught from the 
beginning to select only the brightest, fairest, cleanest of 
his treasured money for gifts into the Lord’s treasury. 
It is a shame to put anything else there, 

ANOTHER contribution to the history of the Uniform 
Lesson movement is contributed by Mr. Rice, in his 
exhaustive sketch, “A Uniform Lesson System of Fifty 
Years Ago,” which we publish this week. The import- 
ance of this contribution will be appreciated by those 





who examine its carefally verified statements, We do 
not attempt at this time any extended comments on the 
facts presented, in their bearing on the still mooted ques. 
tion, “‘ Who originated the Usiform Lesson movement?” 
We simply say, in passing, that in our opinion quite too 
much emphasis has been laid, in all this discussion, on 
the work of individual representatives of the Sanday- 
school cause; and q tite too little on the progress of that 
cause of which these men were representatives rather than 
leaders, The progress of the Sunday-school cause in 
G eat Britain and America has been marvelcus during 
the current century. No man has been its leader. 
Many men have been its representatives, These men 
have been impelled by it. Their work has been at the 
demand of those who put them forward. It has been 
not an origination of their own, but a following out of 
rough plans put into their hands by those whose labors 
they were summoned to supplement. It may be an in- 
teresting exercise for the disputants in this controversy, 
as they examine Mr, Rice’s historical sketch, to spe- 
cify the disticc ive features of the U.ifrm L-sson sys- 
tem—in its scope or methods—which have been origi- 
nated within the past ten years; and which, therefore, 
find no mention in the older schemes of study. When 
the new features of our present system are plainly desig- 
nated, it will be time to resume the discussion, Who was 
their author ? 


In announcing that the next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Oommittee is called for September 6, at 
New York city, to select the lessons for 1878, Mr. Jacobs, 
in The International Lesson Month/y, makes this call for 
suggestions in the line of its work: 


The list [of lessons] for 1877 includes the history of the 
Kingdom of Israel with the accompanying prophets, and the 
remainder of the book of Acts, which gives the missionary 
work of the Church and the labors of Paul. As the seven 
years allotted to the course will expire with 1879, the diffi- 
culty is apparent; what can we best select? It is proposed 
that for the year 1878, we study the history of the Kingdom 
of Judah with the Prophets of Judah in the Old Testament, 
and the gorpel of Luke in the New. And that for 1879 we 
have a selected course from the poetical books of the Old 
Testament, and the Epistles and Revelation in the New 
Tes'ament. Any suggestions from any person will be duly 
covsidered by the Committee. Communications may be 
addressed to the chairman, J. H. Vincent, D.D, Plainfield, 
N. J., or to Warren Randolph, D.D., secretary, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, or to any member of the commi tee. 
Farther remarks on the question of ‘Golden Texts” are 
now in order. 


Ir is a good sign that the Sunday-school workers in 
Bethlehem, Penn., are so sensitive to their reputation for 
constancy in well-doing. Ia q.oting, recently, a state- 
ment from The Moravian, that the Bethlehem Sunday- 
school was closed until the second Sanday in Ssptember, 
we added the comment that thus this school followed 
“the city fashions,” despite its delightful summer loca- 
tion, Thereupon we receive frcm the superintendent a 
vigorous protest against what he counts an unfair accu- 
sation, and 7he Moravian devotes no little space to an 
explanation of the circumstances which resulted in the 
vacation referred to, and calls upen us to correct the 
false impression which it thinks our article was likely to 
create, It is a good sign, we say, that the Odristian 
workers in Bethlehem are loath to be suspected of fol. 
lowing such a city fashion as that of closiag a S inday- 
school in mid-summer, Yet, afier reading all that has 
been written or printed on this subj-ct, we are unable to 
vee wherein our statement was inaccurate, or our com 
ment thereon uofair. It is not denicd that the Moravian 
Sunday-school at Bethlehem has taken a summer vaca- 
tiop, nor that in so doing it did what many S unday- 
schools in the larger cities have done before. So far as 
the proffered “reasons” forthe vacation are concerned, 
it seems that the Bethlehem school was inflaenced for 
its Jaly intermission by the two facts which are generally 
put forward in justification of summer vacations in city 
Sunday-schools: 1. The weather is hot. 2. Many of the 
teachers are absent. Beyond this, during the month o/ 
August occur Moravian church festivals—which do not 
by apy means close all Sanday-schools of that denomi- 
nation, but which are named as an added reason for the 
Bethlehem vacation. We have not intended to question 
the motives of Sunday-school workers anywhere, who 
think it wise to close their schools in summer or winter 
As to the wisdom of such a course, we may differ with 
our best friends in judgment. We do not like the 
‘ fashion” of a Sanday-school vacation—summer or win- 
ver, But if that fashion is a good one, it ought to be 
more widely followed. There are still some Sanday- 


will not be disturbed if we call attention to their course. 
If, on the other hand, any school comes newly into this 
fashion, why should the fact not be known? The Mora- 
vian Sunday-school at Bathlehem has a good name for 
system, and thoroughnes:, and efficiency. Indeed, we 
have counted it too good a Sanday ‘cool to take a vaca- 
tion in summer or winter; but if we were mistaken, we 
beg pardon for our error. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


g an article published in our Centennial number, 

under the title, “The Governing Idea of the San- 
day School,” Professor Hart wisely pointed out one of 
the dangers of our Suaday-school system, namely, that 
in which its distinctive character as a school is lost sight 
of, and it becomes a mere religious sociable. There is, 
however, another danger in the opposite direction, in 
which the social and sympathetic element is ignored 
entirely, and the attempt is made to bring down the 
institution to the level of other schools. 

It is difficult to say which of these extremes is the. 
worst. The one noticed by Professor Hart is probably 
the more common, and we are glad to see in various 
quarters that the words of warning which were uttered 
by him have not been without god « ffsct. But the other 
mistake also should be shunned. While we cannot be 
too particular in remembering that the institution is 
truly a school, and that its distinctive fanction is that of 
teaching, it is yet as distinctively not a common, ordi- 
nary school, and this distinction grows out of its essential 
conditions, namely, the subject matter to be taught and 
the end for which this is taught. The truths taught in 
the Sanday-school are the truths of religion, as revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures, as they concern directly and 
immediately the everlasting destiny of the soul. They 
helong, therefore, to a plane of interests infiaitely above 
those taught in any other school. 

The truths with which the Sanday-school has to deal 
are indeed subjects of teaching and study, and the learn- 
ing of them involves processes familiar to other teaching 
and study. The attention must be varied, the memory 
must be qickened, the reasoning power and the jndg- 
ment must be exercised, there must be studious prepara- 
tion of lessons, there may be the healthfal exhiliration 
of class recitation and drill, and various other methods 
used so ¢ ff ctively in acquiring the rudiments of spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and so forth. But there 
the analogy ends. The Sunday-school has only begun 
its work when it has taught a child to understand intel- 
lectually the truths of religion. These truths must be 
addressed to the heart and conscience. The teacher is 
not fit to teach in the Sanday-school who does not come 
to his class with the q xestiors, How can I make the truths 
of this lesson a direct spiritual ben<fit to my scholars? 
How can I bring these scholars to the S:viour; or train 
them to higher efficiency in his service? Something more 
than attention, memory, reason, and jadgment is to be 
invoked. The emotions are to be drawn out, conscience 
is to be quickened, heart-searching, repentance, humility 
are to be called into exercise, above all Love is to be 
installed as the central, controlling element, the vivi- 
fying principle of the whole process. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that in handling such 
themes as those which are to be taught in the Sunday- 
school, though the process is, still one of teac!ing and 
learning, though the place is truly a school, yc: a pirit 
of reverence should pervade whatever is said or done, 
We do not ask for solemn cant. But superintendent and 
teachers cannot be too careful in regard to all the minutiz 
of language and behavior in the Sunday-school rvom. 
All lightness and irreverence, especially in the devotional 
parts of the service, are utterly out of place. The teacher 
may have a pleasant smile of welcome, and by look and 
word may make his class-room a place where children 
will love to be. But to this end, it is not necessary to 
indulge in unseemly mirth. Let jesting, especially, be 
banished. The Sunday-school, if not the house of God, 
is its vestibule. A levity that is improper in one is im- 
proper in the other. A truly reverential spirit pervading 
the school is in itself a powerful lesson in reverence, and 
has an inflience on the minds of scholgrs that cannot 
be estimated. 

In its whole spiritual atmosphere, then, the Sunday- 
Pschool should be entirely different from the common 
school, and this difference springs directly out of the 
ersential truths to be taught and the end of that teaching. 

There is another important diff:rence between this 
school and all other schools. The tescher here must 
rely less upon authority and more upon persuasion. In 





schools which are out of this fashion. We hope they 


fact, mere naked authority, apart from the magnetism of 
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personal ir fluence, can hardly be said to exist in the 
Sanday-echool. The teacher, therefore, as a primary, 
indispensable condition of success, must aim to gain the 
aff. ctions of his scholars, This necessitates, in Sunday- 
school work, many things not required in the work of 
other schools. The Sundsy-schvol teacher must exercise 
a liberality, a generousness, a self-denial, a forbearance, 
that become at times almost appalling. He must, more 
than any other teacher, study the personal peculiarities 
and habits, the wants, weaknesses, and temptations of 
his scholars, and to this end he must habitually visit 
them at their homes, particularly if they belong to the 
poorer class, and become acquainted with their families 
and their surroundings. The Sunday-school teacher 
never reigns supreme in the confidence and sffections of 
a child until he comes to be regarded by father and 
mother and all the household as a friend of the family, 
and to this goal there is but one road, namely, frequent 
personal visits and acts of friendship. 

The Sunday-echool teacher has thus a great deal of 
w.ik to do outside of the school in order to the success- 
fal acc’ v plishment of what he has to do in school ; and 
his wok in school must be done in a spirit of reverence 
and love not required, certainly not to the same extent, 
in other schools. 





THE INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS. 


HE London papers have told of an interesting affair 
which recently took place at Grosvenor-house, the 
home of the Dake and Duchess of Westminster. It was 
nothing less than a childrens’ flower-show, at which 
between thirty and forty children received prizes in 
money. None of the children was more than fifteen 
years of age, while some of them were so small, that the 
advice of the Duchess, as she distributed the prizes, “ not 
to lose it”—referring to the money—was not untimely. 
A pleasaat feature of this flower-show was, that the 
children were addressed by Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Gladstone. The former began by saying it was the first 
time he had ever been leader to Mr. Gladstone, and he 
sup 208ed it would be the last. He hoped that those who 
had witnessed the scenes of that day would do their best 
to encourage flower-gardening among the poor. He 
quoted the remark of Lord Bacon that God himself 
planted the first garden, and that a garden was God’s 
gift. Speaking of the bexes of flowers which he had 
often seen in the windows of the poor, in passing through 
the E.st end of London, he called to mind their sugges- 
tiveness, and their refining inflaence upon the mind and 
heart. Mr. Gladstone followed in the same strain, 
saying that while less than a bundred years ago, every 
body could get out into the country, now in manufactur- 
ing districts so many were removed from contact with 
nature, that it was the more important that the culture 
of flowers should be erjoyed by window and house gar- 
dening. “Gifts of flowers are the means of drawing out 
the most touchirg sympathies between man and man.” 
What could be more impressive and beautifal than 
this? Ohildren and fi>wers go as naturally together as 
sweetness and light. But to have children at a flower- 
show addressed by such men as Lord Shaftesbury and 
Mr. Gladstone constitu‘es a garden party in perfection. 
As-to the boxes of flowers in the windows of the poor 
of which Lord Shaftesbury spoke, we suppose there is 
hard'y a block in Philadelphia or New York in which 
one may not witness the same thing. No matter how 
d«graded the neighborhood, one is sure to see on some 
balcony, or window-sill, a box of petunias or marigolds, 
as if to show that the occupants within have a certain 
touch of refinement as surely as any body else. We call 
to mind a poor woman living in a basement, whose 
husband was out of employment half the winter, but 
who, with all her cares, brought through the season a 
score or two of plants which completely filled her win- 
dows. Who can tell how much comfort they gave her, 
and, how much they tended to educate the taste of the 
inmates of her home? “Fiowers,” says Mr. Beecher, 
“love those who love them,” and one could see at a 
glance that such an array of plants under such unfavor- 
able conditions, was only possible where there was a sort 
of mutual sffzction between the plants and the grower. 
And what diffsrence does it make so far as the taste 
and affections are concerned, whether flowers are culti- 
vated in the dwellings of the poor or in the palaces of 
the rich? In front of some elegant mansion in the more 
aristocratic portion of the city one may sometimes see 
an enormous hank of rare and beautiful flowers, together 
with pelargoniums, and lantanas, and luxuriant vines 
trailing uver the balconies; but these signify no more, 
aiter all, than do the simple boxes of more common 


flowers which adorn the humbler tenement houses, They |. 


tell no other story, in the wealth of their profusion than 








does the single ewe-lamb of a geranium or a rose-bush, 
which some poor widow displays at her window, and 
faithfully cares for, night and morning. It is all of a 
piece in point of taste and suggestiveness ; and human 
nature will assert itself in the abodes of both the rich 
and the poor, 

Yet another flower-show in London—the Oity Flower 
Show in Finsbury Circus—has bad recent prominence. 
Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Teck, distributed 
the prizes. The Dake of Teck, the Lord Mayor and 
the Lord Mayoress of London, and other distinguished 
personages, were present for a part in the ceremonies. 
This show was not for the children ; but its purpose was 
the same as in the other instance—to promote the culti- 
vation of plants and flowers in the homes of the poor in 
the heart of the crowded city. For now nine years, the 
Rev. William Rogers, rector of Bishopsgate, assisted by 
wealthy persons, has led in this work, and been instru- 
mental in greatly quickening the interest in its prose- 
cution and results. The London Times ssys truly: “ The 
cultivation of plants and flowers is, at all times, worthy 
of encouragement, but in the crowded courts of London 
it tends to the preservation of health, as well as to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the people.” 

Where fl>wers are cared for, there is enough of refine- 
ment and of sffection to give one encouragement and 
hope, as he seeks to carry the gospel and its influences 
into the regions beyond. And with flowers sent into a 
home of poverty, or dreariness, or suffering, new light 
and love often find their way. Flowers as an aid to 
evangelizing are having a new prominence in these latter 
days. Flower-missions, and flower-shows, and flower- 
sermons multiply. The fragrance and the beauty of 
flowers sent in the name of Jesus of Nazareth seem to 
do a John the Baptist work of preparing for the gospel 
in many a moral wilderness of our great cities, Nor is 
the infiaence of flowers likely to be depreciated by him 
who declared of the lilies of the field “ that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these,” 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


_—— 


N comment on the admirable table of quotations from the 
O\d Testament in the New which Mr. Sykes recently 
published in Tax Times, & correspondent, H. 8. L, 
from Greenville, R. I., makes a suggestion, which is cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration, and for which doubtless 
Mr. Sykes will feel gratefal : 

In the table representing “the Old Testament in the New,” 
in your issue of July 15, it is stated that, among other hooks, 
the Song of Solomon is “not referred to in the New Tes- 
tament.” May I suggest that a table including references 
“ direct and by allusion,” might well include Rev. 3: 20 and 
Song of Solomon 5:2? So Alford and Trench (Epistles to 
the Seven Churches) strongly maintain. Besides, I think 
that Ebrard, as quoted by Diisterdieck, claims that the con- 
ception of Christ as the Bridegroom is due, in a measure at 
least, to the influence of the Old Testament book upon the 
New Testament writers. 


“*A teacher and a subscriber” comes with this request 
for information : 

I have a question I want you to put before your readers, 
accompanied with a full answer. The question is this: 
Should the session of a church govern a Sunday-school, when 
the members of the session do not work in the school? 
Or, should the teachers who work in the school have control 
of its plans? 


We have no hesitation in saying that a church Sunday- 
school ought to be under church control. The Sundsy- 
schcol is properly a department of church work. The 
church ought to feel a responsibility for every depart- 
ment of its work; and in the exercise of this responsi- 
bility it must be able to control its subordinate workers. 
A wise church will give due weight to the wishes of 
faithful and intelligent teachers in its Sunday-school. 
There is no need of friction in the working of the thurch 
and school machinery. Nor is there such friction in 
church schools generally. Of course where there is no 
church to be responsible for the school, as in s pioneer 
union school, the teachers have naturally all the respon- 
sibility as well as all the labor. But every church should 
have its Sunday-school, and watch over it faithfully. It 
would certainly be well, to this end, if the members of 
the “‘seasion,” and of the church generally, were in the 
Sunday-school, either as teachers or as scholars. They 
would thus be able to govern it understandingly. 


There can be little doubt that the recent general agita- 
tion on the Sabbath question has resulted in extending 





SE 
and deepening the popular impression of the sacredngss 
of the Christian Sabbath as a day of rest and worship, 
Ground has been gained, not lost, through the discussions 
over the Oentennial Commissioners’ action, It is im- 
portant that this gain be both recognized and improved. 
From an Indiana correspondent comes this suggestion as 
to a method of making more sure, through Sunday-echool 
recitations and exercises, the results for good already 
attained : 


God has given us Sunday-school people a fine vantage 
ground for making headway against the growing Sabbath 
desecration in our country, through the arousing of public 
attention to the claims of the Lord’s day, by the action of 
the National Commission in closing the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion on Sunday, of which you have promised us the most 
interesting accounts I have seen. Will it not be wise and 
right for us at this time, to enter on some concerted and defi- 
nite action by which as many as possible of our five or six 
millions of Sunday-school officers, teachers, and scholars, 
shall memorize and recite to each other the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and by which the Scripture passages about the 
Lord’s day shall be extensively repeated, in public, in Sun- 
day-school concert exercises? Shall we not try to make a 
prayerful, general, and strong effort during this Centennial 
year, to impress the youth of our land with the claims of the 
true Lord’s day—our “ American Sabbath ”’? 


“What should be done in the following case?” asks a 
correspondent, whose address, for obvious reasons, we 
refrain from mentioning : . 

Supposed you were convinced that a systematic and per- 
sietent effort was being made by a teacher in a Sunday-school 
to persuade the young men and boys of your own school to 
join his school, meeting at another hour. Further, that the 
effort succeeded, and caused these young peop’e to neglect 
their church services, and to otherwise divide their feelings, 
so that you could not tell whether they belonged to the one 
congregation or the other, or to neither. 


Against proselyting there is no law. It is our pride, 
in this country, that men may not only enjoy their own 
religious views, but may try to bring others to enjoy the 
same. We are indeed indignant if in Russia or Turkey 
there seems to be a smaller measure of religious freedom 
than ours, Since, then, this teacher is committing no 
crime, there should be a tender and a considerate deal- 
ing with him, It may be well to go to-him frankly, and 
talk the matter over in a Christian spirit. It may be 
well & have a talk in the same spirit with the scholars 
in question. It may be best to strive to bring those 
scholars back to their first love, by such prayerfal, a ffec- 
tionate, and persistent endeavors as can hardly fail of 
success, It may, on the other hand, be better to recom- 
mend them to find a home in the otherschool. The 
precise course to be pursued depends so ‘much on the 
peculiar circumstances of the case that one unfamiliar 
with these cannot counsel specifically. In any event, 
let the spirit of Christ be manifested by him who would 
correct the evil he sees; for without that spirit the wrong 
to be requited may be increased rather than removed. 


We recently reprinted from The Normal Class an arti- 
cle by Mrs. W. F. Orafts, on “ The Bible in the Class,” 
in which was the declaration that “To cherish a love 
for God's book is the most important work a teacher has 
to do, next to the conversion of souls.” The article 
included also a statement of the need, by many Obris- 
tians, of instruction and help to enable them to profit 
by and rightly value the reading of the Bible. “‘I do 
not enjoy reading my Bible; I wish I did.’ I have heard 
this remark made many times by earnest Obristians,” 
said Mrs. Orafis. To this statement a 
from Kentucky takes excaptions. He dcubts if earnest 
Christians can fail to e: joy Bible-reading. He says: 

Love to God’s word, next to love to God himself. is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of earnest Christians. The Prams of 
David—especially the one hundred and ninet« enth—are full 
of expressions of intense love to God’s holy word. “There- 
fore | love thy commandments more than gold, yea above 
fine gold.” “ How sweet are thy words unto my taste, yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth.” “I delight ia thy law.” 
“Thy law is my delight.” “I will delight myself in thy 
statutes. I will not forget thy word.” “Unless thy law 
had been my delights, I should then have perished in mine 
afiliction.” “O how love I thy law, it is my meditation all 
the day.” “Thy word is very pure, therefore thy servant 
loveth it.” “I rejoice at thy word as one that findeth great 
spoil.” “TI abhor lying, but thy law do I love.” Such were 
the feelings of the man after God’s lreart, and how any one, 
destitute of this love, can claim to be an earnest Christian, is 
difficult to conceive. ... “I do not erjoy reading my Bible, 
I wish I did.’ ‘Yes, just so, many wish they were Christians, 
but do not use the appropriate means for coming such, Let 
any earnest Christian diligently study God’s holy word daily, 
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prayerfully, with a sincere desire to know the truth, that the 
tfath may make him free, and he will soon make that study 
the joy and delight of his heart. But many a nominal 
Christian desires the rewards of diligence without the self- 
denial necessary to obtain them, But in this instance, aa in 
all others, the means and end cannot with safety be sepa- 
rated. It is difficult to break up long-established habits, 
Here is a man who has long neglected the words of God, 
He has sought his happiness amid scenes of frivolity and 
mirth. His mind has not been trained to diligent, long- 
continued application to study. When he becomes inter- 
ested in religion, this habit still remains; but by constant 
self-denial, and God’s blessing on his efforta, may be over- 
come, and the Bible become the joy and rejoicing of his 
heart. . 

The confusion which our correspondent seems to make 
between sincerity and earnestness on the one hand, and 
intelligence and efficiency on the other, is so ocmmon in 
the minds of those who wish to estimate aright those 
over whom they have influence, that we are glad to call 
attention to it here. Mrs, Orafts thinks that a person 
can be asincere and earnest Christian, without being 
intelligent concerning such methods of Bible reading 
and study as will enable bim to enjoy and to best profit 
by his «fforts in that direction. Because he ought to find 
pleasure and profit in the use of the B ble, she would 
have shown how to doeo. But our Kentucky corres- 
pondent seems to think that if a Obristian is earnest he 
will know enough te make Bible reading a pleasure, 
We do not think so. Weare corfident that there are 
earn est Christians who cannot read at all. We feel sure 
that there are others who love God, and love to hear his 
word read and‘ expounded, and erjoy having a part in 
social Bible study, who are not sufficiently informed in 
the methods of independent B ble study to find a delight 
in mere Bible reading, Such Christians need training— 
the very training Mrs, Orafts calls for; but neither their 
sincerity nor their earnestness ought to be called in ques- 
tion, This same truth has its applications to many 
departments of Obristian service. Some think that if a 
person is an earnest Christian he will know how to teach 
in the Sunday-school ; but we are sure, that here isa 
great mistake. Believers need to be instructed, edified, 
trained, before they can do their best work in such a 
way as to have it either a profit or a pleasure, Earnest- 
ness and sincerity do not necessarily secure intelligence 


commerce, 


them the persistence and 


festatiors, must rebuke its 


us look at the causes which excite it. 


An enthusiast is one who is fully convinced of the 
importance of that which he advocates, has implicit 
confider cs in the ultimate attainment of his object, and 
an all-abscrbing desire to see it accomplished, a desire 
m self-sacrificing, devoted, and most 
diffi ult to be overcome by any obstacles thera may be in 


which renders 
his path, 


ow much cause have we for enthusiasm in our work 


if these be its exciting causes! 


Ia the first place, we bave a fall conviction of the 
It cannot be otberwise when 
we consider that our work involves the preparation of 
immortal souls for eternity, the salvation of each scholar 
placed under our care. What object so supremely grand, 
and yet so awful in its solemn responsibilities, can there 
bilities 
gvificance, 
There is nothing under the face of the sun even remotely 
comparable with the importance of that labor which has 
for its aim the highest interest and ay of human 
ave so implicit a 

confidence in the result of our work? Golden promises 
of God’s written reve- 
lation rebuke us for our want of faith and faint-hearted- 
ness. Need ever a teacher lose heart and be diseouraged 
even fora moment, when he considers who it is that 


importance of our work. 


be placed before mortal man? Beside its 
all earthly ot jects of attainment sink into 


beings. Farther, who beside us can 


scattered broadcast upon the 


fives us the promises, and assures us of ultimate success. 
he great I AM, the unchangeable God, he who reveals 


himself as the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; he it 


is that assures us of ultimate success, and who, in answer 
to our earnest heartfelt prayers, will give us like faith 


with those who through faith obtained the promises. If 
we were but fully impressed with the importance of 


Sunday-school work, and confident in its ultimate suc- 
cess, we could not but of necessity be permeated with 
all-absorbing love for, and delight in our work. The 
derivation of our subject suggests the way to attain it. 
True inspiration cometh from above. We need a Pen- 
tecostal bestowal of the Holy > and then would our 
hearts be attuned to love, and with noble resolves, 


resolves that would lead us to noble deeds in the service 
of our Mester, ... 


triots, philanthropists, and above all, of 
earnest, loving, Christian spirits, how many in these 
times were reproached for the intense interest and pas- 
sionate zeal which, through difficulties and dangers, 
cbstruction and persecution, obloquy and calumny, gave 

perseverance which at last 
crowned their labor with success! Galileo, Christopher 
Columbus, Luther, Oarey, Wesley, Whitfield, our sturdy 
Puritan forefathers, have all been set down as madmen 
or fanatics, It looks as if the world would tolerate any- 
thing but that earnestness of purpose which, in ita mani- 
dolence and indifference. 
Having briefly indicated the nature of enthusiasm, let 





























be horas, J of such pains, of how much more labor an 
immortal soul, that may grace the great museum of our 
God forever. Sabbath-school teachers are carving statues 
more exquisite than the Apollo of the Greeks, and paint- 
ing pictures in colors stronger and brighter than any 
known to art. 

As one roams through the Vatican, the Pitti, or Ufizzl, 
and Dresden galleries, he feels the thrillof art. Bat 
what are all these masterpieces of the chisel and easel, 
as compared with redeemed souls, dressed in the toga, or 
draped in the robes of Christ’s righteousness, shining 
and singing down the eternal ages? Ah! the patient, 
devoted teacher is, all unconsciously, the grandest artist. 

Every traveler is struck with the decline of art in 
Italy, I am not sure it is a matter to grieve over. The 
golden age of statuary and painting may have passed 
away, but anotber and better age is upon us—an age of 
buil men and women into forms of imperishable 
beauty. We may have lost the finest power of rendering 
the human face and form into marble or upon canvas, 
but we have gained the immeasurably ter power of 
developing and adorning spirit. The old masters carved 
gods, and painted altar-pieces and frescoes; we help to 
make men kings and priests unto God. They crowned 
the Acropolis, and crowned the Pantheon with dumb 
deities ; we work to raise fallen men to righteousness 
and true holiness, and to fill the temple of God and the 
Lamb with ransomed and royal worshipers. 

I believe in art, and, although I can neither paint a 
cat nor a dog, nor use either brush or chisel, were it to 
save my life, yet I pray God most devoutly to make me 
an artist of the latter school. I would rather see my 
class glorified spirits in heaven. than to have painted 
the “Six ine Madonna,” the “ Last Judgment,” or to 
have carved the “ Vailed Obrist” or the ‘ Moses.” It is 
something to value ourselves upon, if from some awkward 

irl we have helped to develop a Harriet Newell, a 
Mary Lyon, or a Fidelia Fiske; or from some uncouth 
lad we have helped to bring forth a Harlan Page, ora 
Moody, or, perchance, a fiae, honorable business man. 
Our work of this seri will never lie in ruins, like the 
great temples of Baalbec and Athens, but will grow 
my Page grander and mellower through all the cycles 
i) . 

Ah, fellow-teachers, we do not feel the full persuasion 
and thrill of our work! We have not yet come under 
the spell and divine inflatus of our art—the art of train- 
ing souls for their utmost usefulness and glory, and rear- 
ing about church and state, home and society, business 
and pleasure, walls of protection and purity high as 
rai Tarps as adamant, and more resplendent than 
jasper and amethyst. 








THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


A word or two as to the value of enthusiasm ; it is 
catching, Two or three enthusiastic teachers may effect, 
and often have effscted a thorough change for the better 
in the schools to which they have belonged. It is sur- 

ing what even one teecher can doif he be thoroughly 
earnest. These are times when every teacher should 
be in earnest, While infidelity stalks the land, while on 
every hand we sce ritualitm and sacrrdotalism rampant, 
we need to come out of our shells and be up and doing. 
Then enthusiasm makes our work more of a pri © 


and efficiency. 


(Margaret E. Sangster, in The National Sunday School Teacher.) 


T is not to be denied that there is a dramatic element 

in human pature. It comes out with marked dis- 
tinctness in childhood, and we frequently observe the 
facility and delight with which the little ones lend 
themselves to imaginative plays, in which they assume 
characters and undertake roles. The six-year-old girl is 
charmed to put on mamma’s long dress and mamma’s 






















FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE FRUITFUL SOIL. 
(W. Poole Balfern, in The Sunday School Chronicle.) 
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There lies the fruitful soil. 


Where little babes hang on truth’s breast, 

By her sweet music hushed to rest, 

In her embrace content and blest— 
There lies the fruitful soil. 


Where love low bending from the skies, 
Shines through the little children’s eyes, 
And that sweet faith which darkness flies— 


schools be filled with young disciples, and the hearis of 
God’s people sing f r joy. Then shall the Sanday: school 
as an institution take its proper place in the world, and 
the world itself be nesrer the consummation of that day 
when all the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters c ver the sea; when all shal! know 
him, from the least even to the greatest, 


unintentional revelations of their small companions. 
Other children, with no talent for mimicry of the voice, 
step, or dress of those about them, still live, sometimes 
all unsuspected by the matter-of-fact beings around 
them, in a sort of unreal world of their own, in which 
they see visions and dream dreams. I once knew two 
sisters, who, during several years of their childhood, 

to surround themselves always with an invisible 
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. the statues in rough—and rough enough some of them 
ge derivation of enthusiasm has a peculiar force and | are—out of whieh, by the Spirit’s help, I must carve a 
energy when viewed from the stand 


int of Ohris- | Chris 
tian work and enterprise. It comes to us 


the tables were laden with fruits and flowers, and where 
the inmates were arrayed in silk and velvet, and the 
rooms gleamed with gold and gems. Oalled to breakfast 
or occupied with their patchwork or their lessons, 
they their life and came down to 
every-day reality ; but the instant lessons were done, an 
play-time came, they returned to their dreaming. This 
lasted until, growing older, and leaving the fantasies of 
early years behind like faded flowers, they became busied 
with womanly duties and cares. 

Bat it is not only children who like to act in charac- 
ters not their own, or merely half their own. Many an 
elderly man, many a distinguished matron, now and then 
talks for effect. Iam not at all sure but that the dra- 
matic sense, in some people, enters so largely into all 
their public acts that it colors their very prayers. The 
rythmic measure, the sonorous tone, the hyperbolic 
expressions of penitence in some eloquent > must 
spring less from the felt need, which frames itseif into 
words urgent, terse, and direct, than from the unconscious | 
acorn aS the sensation given by an audience, The peo- 

Ww. i 





props)” ee 


tian man or woman. I must chip and pare, reduce 
m the Greek, 


and enlarge, a touch here and another there, line upon 
and in its literal rendering would read thus,— Jnspiration | line and precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
by a god. The word is associated in our minds with the little, with fine and yet finer strokes, until I have done 
display of intense interest and of passionate zeal. Can/| all that human skill can do to make a perfect man or 
there be any word which with more expressiveness would | woman of every boy or girl committed of God to my 
designate a quality most easentisl for all who would be | care.’ 
true and faitnful and successful Sanday-school teachers?| For this end the same teacher should have the same 


It is more easy to defiae the word than to realize the | class for a series of years. Itinerancy may be a good | ple who pray in the style 1 mean are not hypocrites at 
quality, That it is of eminent service in the onward | thing for ministers, but is poor economy in the Sabbath- | all, in the popularly received meaning of the word in 


march of commercial activity, scientific research, and | school, The comfort of such a teacher is that of the old | our day. The meaning of hypocrite, as used in the gos- | 
thropic ¢ ff rt’ can admit but of little question. 





artist, who, when criticised because he painted so slowly, _ is play-actor; and actors they are, though they 
h enthusiasts have ofien been termed fanatics and | said, “I paint tor a long time.” The teacher paints not | would be shocked at the imputation. 
madmen, it is to these, in a large measure, that we owe | only for a long time, bat for a longer eternity, Mr. In 


as Eoglishmen present advance, civilization, and the| Hart, one of the best of living artisis, has a model of 
ptatamnent Of 6 ME civil and religious n . 


liberties, In the|“ Venus Triumphant” in his studio at Florence, on 
illustrious men of science, pioneers of | which he has worked for thirteen years, If a clay model 


many of our Sunday-schools wf much is being 
done to cultivate the dramatic susceptibilities of children. 
It is a question whether or not it is being wisely done. 
The various review exercises, and the public exhibitions 
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by which qnniversary occasions are crowned, are attrac- 
tive to children, gratifying to parents, and sources of 
aren and pleasure to hard-working teachers and super- 
tendents. Few who have not been directly engaged 
in getting up festive and other occasions, know how per- 
fectly fit the last adjective is, and how very hard the 
labor which some interested teachers must take upon 
their hands, in order to prepare children to take their 
parts credibly on show and ceremonial days. In some 
schools these are multiplied. Not Christmas only, which 
as the whole world’s gala-day, seems to have a special 
right to be brilliantly celebrated, but various other days 
star the prcgramme of the year. Every death is signal- 
ized bv a memorial service, at which mourning decora- 
tions, fi>wers, and dirge- like songs are mingled as helps 
toward the proper funeral tone. Every friend of the 
school who goes to Europe has a comme eeniety farewe!| 
service, and on his return an equally complimentary 
ovation. Boy choirs, semi-choruses, and little soloists 
and speakers take their parts in filling out the pro- 
grammes. The listeners and on-lookers are usually 
pleased, and the performers learn, if they learn nothing 
else, to throw aside the shackles of diffi lence, and to face 
their kind without shrinking and with self-reliance. 

Now, while disclaiming the wish or the intention to 
condemn what many thoughtful teachers approve, I must 
ask the question which of en arises in my mind when I 
witness Sunday-school exhibitions, or attend Sunday- 
sch -' concerts. Is the Sanday-school ¢ bject first of all, 
last : all, and all the way through, to effect the conver- 
sion of children, and to bring the young to Christ? Are 
spiritual instruction, growth: in grace, development in 
heavenly-mindedness the things to be diligently sought 
after, other things to be subordinated to these? Are we 
primarily to treat the scholar as an immortal being, 
bem — destiny —_ a on ema, My 

ve, and he a ts now, 0 80, 
is it well to po ty in a | wo way, the 
whole set of faculties which lead, not to the crucifixion 
of self, but to the lifting up and glorification of self? 

I have sometimes thought that in the silence of Scrip- 
ture on the su’ ject of Carist’s childhood, there was s 
lesson for us. Very little indeed is told us concerning 
that strange and sacred period, when, in the seclusion of 
his humbie home in Nazareth, our Lord was growing up. 
A glimpse now. and then, and that is all. One verse 
tells the story of “And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, and in favor with God and man.” May 
we not in theee modern days of excitement and forcing, 
take pattern for our children’s ea from the life 
of the holy child, whose perfect days went by in silent 
retirement ? 





THE PASTOR OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
[From The Christian Intelligencer.] 


Agee Sunday-school needs a pastor. The superin- 

tendent is not its pastor, nor do his duties require 
him to be, even if his time would allow it. Teachers 
are not substitutes for the pastor, however they may aid 
him in their litile charges. The pastor of the church is 
the rightful pastor otf the Sanday-school. But how 
many pastors seldom visit their schools exc pt on special 
occasions, and kaow very little of the instruction, man- 
agement, and actual condition of the work which others 
are doing there. 

The relations cf the Sunday-school to the church will 
be dete’ mined very much by the pastor’s presence and 
in fluence among teachers and pu He can make it a 
delightful part of his fold, cr by neglect may let it 
become a eepsrate and almost independent thing—so 
separate and independent as to be a source of trouble 
and an icstrument of evil, A good superiatendeat and 
a good pastor will werk harmoniously together f.r these 
common interests. The paster need not teach a class, 
nor exercise suthority, nor tske up time needed f.r les- 
sons in long addresses, nor interfere in the less+ with 
the regular order of the day. But his presence is a sign 
of interest and sympathy; his timely c. unsels are wel- 
come; and his addresses in season will always help. He 
can conduct the monthly examinations in Bible lessons 
and the Catechism, and aid the teachers in their work 
by quanering questions or by brief expositions. The 
teachers can bring their inquiring scholars to him for 
advice, and point out many cases which require pastoral 
care, and so they are the connecting licks between him 
and the pupils. When sickness and death demand his 
services in families that have no other ties to the church 
than their children, the teschers ofen find their best 
Cpportunities of direct Ohristian usefulness in being the 
go-betweens of the affi cted and the minister. 

Seldom do any reai difficulties spring up in any Sun- 
day-school which enjoys ius pastor’s quiet and steady 
personal influence. It is am essential part of his field 
and of his flock. He is ex-officio the true head of the 
school, which is an integral exement of his church and 
congregation. There he can always find a goodly con- 

ation of young people ta preach to, to work upon 
and to guide in wisdum’s ways. There he finds the msi 
numerous recruits for the kingdom, the most hopeful 
portion of the congregation, and the band of workers 
upon whom he can always depend. The ch)ldren learo 
to know and love him, and they carry their parents’ 
hearts with their own. His word of encouragement goes 
further than a thousand fau't-findings, and his practical 
sym pathy is a constant factor in the welfare of the school 
and of the church which he thus serves in common 
bonds. Finally, the blessing of the Lord, as a rule, rests 
upon those pastors, and chu:ches, and Sunday-scnools 
which are tnus united together. JRcv.vals of religion 
often begin with the faithful regen of the lambs, and 
the grace of God seals the holy union of pastoral care 
and Sunday-school service, 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 





CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Maryland, State, at Hagerstown 
New Jersey, State, at Salem 
New Hampshire, State, at Lacormia............00+e00 December 4-6, 1876, 











NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Oan., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men s 
Christian Association, Led by the Rev. Principal Oavan, of Knox 
College. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 86 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 8 p.m. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
3 p.m., IM the Y. M,C, A. Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥., Union Meeting for Lessom Study in the Warren 
Street M. E. Chuseh, every Saturday at 8pm. Led by B. E. Selmes, 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M.O. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A Rooms, No. 838 Fifth Avenue. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-clags teachers every Saturday, at 
4P.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Desson Study every Saturday in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Reaser. 


8t. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 


the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 


Burlington, ‘Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 
Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. C, A. Hall.. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 
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THE SWAMPSCOTT BIBLE CONFERENCE. 
BY THOMAS K, OBEE, 


A SELEOT conference of persons interested in Bible 

study was called to meet in Swampscott, Mass., 
Jaly 20-27. Some twenty-five persons, from different 
sections of the country, all of them deeply interested in 
the study of the word, assembled and spent the week 
together. The following topics were considered: (1.) 
Holiness, or sanctification, including the sonship of the 
believer ; conducted by the Rev. Mr. Erdman, of Chicago, 
(2.) The coming of the Lord ; conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Brookes, of St. Louis. (3.) The Holy Spirit and 
his cflice work; conducted by the Rev. Mr. Brown, of 
Towa. (4) How to study the Bible; conducted by the 
Rev. H. M. Parsons, of Boston. (5.) What and how the 
evangelist should preach; conducted by Major D. W. 
Whittle, of Chicago. Opportunity was given for a free 
discussion of every topic, and much valuable Bible truth 
was brought out on each topic. It was decided to hold 
a similar conference next summer and the follewing 
committee of arrangement was appointed: Major D. W. 
Whittle, Chicago; H. M. Moore, Boston, and Thomas 
K. Oree, New York. The Rev. Dr. Brooks and the Rev. 
Mr. Erdman were selected to arrange the topics, and 
Mr. Cree was sppointed secretary. 

The topic, “Sanctification, or holiness,” conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Erdman, was one of great interest, and an 
examination of the Scriptures presented by him will 
prove of interest and profit to any Christian. He opened 
the topic by a 

GENERAL DEFINITION OF SANCTIFICATION, 


In illustration, the following passages were cited, and 
were critically examined by the conference: 
(1.) To make clean judicially in God’s sight, 





Heb. 2: 11. Heb. 10: 14 
Heb. 9: 13, 14. Heb. 10: 29. 
Heb. 10: 10. Heb. 13: 12, 

(2.) To set spart, or consecrate after purifying. ” 
Eph. 5: 26, 27. 2 Tim. 2: 21. 


(3.) To devote a person already holy to a divine 
purpose. 
John 17 : 17-19. 
John 10: 36. 
(4.) All things are holy that are used for acknowledged 
sons of God. 
1 Tim, 4: 4, 5, 
(5,) Character of Christians in Corinth. 
What they were, 1 Cor. 6: 9-11. 
What they are, 1 Cor. 6: lly 


John 17: 26. 





: a ed 
(6.) Duty to treat with reverence a person or thing 
sanctified. 
Matt. 6: 9. Ex. chap. 28. 
1 Pet. 3: 15. Deut. 32: 51. 
(7.) As a state, or condition of being, the believer is 
before God in a permanent state of holiness. 


Acts 20 : 32. Eph. 5: 27. 
Acts 26: 18. 2 Tim. 1: 9. 
1 Cor. 6: 11. Heb. 3: 1. 

1 Cor. 6: 19. 1 John 1: 7, 


When the believer discovers and appreciates what he 
is before God, he has ‘‘ Rest in faith,” or “ Holiness,” 

(8) That man does not acquire perfection, is inferred 
from: (a.) The exhortations in every epistle. (5.) The 
need of a high priest to intercede for believers. (c ) 
Typical teaching of the mitre of the high priest. (d.) 
Sin-water, under the old dispensation. (¢) Leaven in 
the meat offering for the people. (/) Experience of 
saints in all ages. (g ) A deepen knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, opening higher states of holiness. How is the 
Scripture state of 

HOLINESS BROUGHT ABOUT 

by God so that he can say we are holy? 


(1.) By uniting us with what is holy. 


Matt. 23 : 17-19. 1 Cor. 6: 11, 
1 Cor. 7 : 14. Eph. 1: 4. 
1 Cor. 1: 30. Col. 1: 22, 
(2.) Saints are in a permanent state of sanctification. 
1 John 4: 17. 


(2.) This permanent state of sanctification before God 
should be realized by the believer in his own experience. 
Rom. 6 : 19-22. 1 Thess. 4: 3-7.8 
2 Cor. 7: 1. 1 Thess. 5: 22, 23. 
1 Thess. 3: 12, 13. 
(3.) The believer should be in life what he is in fact 
before God. 
1 Cor, 5: 7, 8. Heb. 12: 14, 
1 Peter 1; 22, 23. Rom, 12: 1, 
1 Cor. 3: 17. Compare with Numb. 19: 13-21; Numb. 
5:3; Lev. 15: 31. 
Eph. 4: 24. Col, 3: 1-4, 
SANCTIFICATION If BY THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
(1.) The Holy Spirit takes charge of the believer in 
everything. 
For education of holiness. 


John 3: 5. 1 Peter 1: 2. 
1 Cor. 6: 11. Titus 3 : 5-6. 
General leading of believer by Holy Spirit. 
Rom, 8: 14, + Phil. 1: 19, 
(2.) The Holy Spirit specially as an agent.. 
Eph. 4: 30. 1 Cor. 3: 16. 
He uses the word of truth as a means of sanctification. 
John 15 : 26. John 16: 13, 14 
All things are given by the Holy Spirit. 
} Cor. 2:12. , 1 Cor. 1: 30. 


(8.) The Holy Spirit as the agent uses the word as 
the means, pointing the believer to finished realities 
which are, in Christ, true of the believer. 


1 Cor. 5: 7, 8. Eph. 3: 16-20, 
Gal. 5: 24; 2: 20. 2 Cor. 12: 9. 
Rom., chap. 6. 1 Cor. 6: 19. 
Eph, 5: 1, 2. 1 John 3: 1-3, 
Rom. 12: 1. Titus 2: 11-14, 
Col. 1: 9, 11, 12, 14. John 17: 17-19. 
2 Cor. 3: 18. John 10: 36, 

2 Cor. 4: 16-18. * John 17 : 6-26, 
Eph. 1 : 16-23. TI Pet. 2: 9, 
Eph. 1: 4-6. 

THE BELIEVER’S FULL GROWN SONSEIP. 
John 7: 39. Rom. 8: 28. 
John 14: 16, John 20: 17, 
Acts 2: 23. John 20: 23, 
Gal. 4: 4-7. Eph. 1: 5. 
Heb. 2: 10-13. Gal. 4: 5. 
Gal. 4: 6. Rom. 8 : 15-28, 
Rom, 8: 15, 16. 


THE TWO NATURES, 
Nature is the sum of the qualities that belong toa 


person, or thing, inherently. Person is a distinctive 
thing identificd with a nature. 


(1.) The flesh. 
Isa. 40: 6, 7. Rom. 8: 3. 
John 1 : 14. Rom, 8: 6-8, 


(2.) The flesh and the spirit; their character, works, — 
and fruits. 
Gal. 5: 17-26. 
Gal. 6: 8, 


John lv: 13, 
John 3: 6. 
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Rom 8: 5-9, 
Rom. 7: 18, 


(8) The old man and the new; their character and 
deeds. 


1 John 3: 4-10, 


Eph. 4: 20-22, Col. 8: 14. 
(4.) The natural man and the spiritual man. 
1 Cor. 2: 12-14, James 3: 15. 
1 Cor. 3: 1-4, Jude 19. 


(5) The evil man and his heart; and the gocd man 
and his heart. 


Matt. 15 : 18-20. Matt. 12: 33-35. 
(6.) The flesh and the spirit are like rea)ms, cr spheres, 
in which we live. 
Gal, 5 : 16 18, 
Gal. 5: 25. 


(7.) Before God the sphere of the fiesh has been 
swept away by the cross. 


Rom. 8; 4-8. 


Gal. 5: 24, Eph. 2: 1-5. 
Gal, 2: 20. Col, 2: 11-13. 
Gal. 6: 14. 1 Cor. 1 : 18-24. 
Rum. 8: 3, 1 Cor, 1: 30. 
Rom. 6: 6. 


(8.) All the sins of the believer were atoned for, once 
for all, by Christ. 


Rom. 3: 23-26. Heb. 9 : 25, 26. 


(9.) Let believers live and walk in the Spirit, and 
they shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. Such a life is 
one of holiness. 


Gal. 5: 25. Col. 1; 12-14. 

Rom. 8: 4, 8, 12. Col. 3: 1-5. 

Gal. 5: 16-18. Rom. 6: 11-13 
WALK AS CHRIST WALKED. 

Heb. 2: 10. Acts 3: 15. 

Heb. 12: 2. Acts 5: 31. 


The same word is used in these four passages. Obrist 
is the princely leader of his people through this world, 
to the world beyond; to a common heritage, where we 
will be crowned with him. 

The standard of life given by the Bible in the passages 
quoted, is certainly very high, and that the teaching so 
fer given is in accordance with the word, we think no 
believer can question. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA MEETINGS. 
BY THE REV. JESSE LYMAN BURLBUT, 
THE SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE. 
HERE may have been a dczen, more or less, of Sun- 
day-school Assemblies held this summer, but there 
is only one genuine, original Chautauqua after all. 
We have wandered among the mazes of the Thousand 
Islands attending the Parliament ; we have partaken of 
the feast at the Ocean Grove Centennial ; now we come 
here to the mother of all the assemblies, and at Chau- 
tauqua we find ourselves at home. There is the same 
breezy sail over the beautiful Jake, all the more refreah- 
ing after a night and a day of railroad travel; there is 
the distant picture of Fair Point, as we round the bend a 
few miles away ; there is the familiar little wharf, where 
a throng of faces greet us, some old and others new, 
We walk up the thoroughfare and find little change from 
the familiar aspect of other days. Jerusalem looks better 
than ever, despite a year’s wear and tear, for it has been 
touched up with a fresh coat of paint. The Oriental 
dwelling, with lattice-windows and sombre walls, stands 
in its old situation, and in it we find Van Lennep in his 
Syrian robes, surrounded by al) O:iental pomps and van- 
ities; but the museum of Sunday-echool appliances is 
removed to more commodious quarters. Palestine Park 
is somewhat improved by having its mountains tipped 
with mason work, giving it a more solid appearance, 
The Tabernacle has been crowded by the advancing 
lines of tents and dwellings from its former place by the 
* pavilion” (that is the programme name; it is generally 
spoken of as the “big tenv”’), to a more sequestered seat, 
so that it is now indeed “the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness.” [By the by, it is said that a couple of ladies 
were passing it last year, who evidently were not booked 
up on Orientalisms, for one said to the other, in response 
to a question, “ Why, don’t you know? That’s a taber- 
nacle, of course, Jt’: just the way they ahoays make ’em 
over there.” | The orators and workers have been removed 
from last year’s row of “guest-tents” opposite to the 
dining-hall, and are now more comfortably lodged in a 
mew two-story structure, half tent and half house, look- 
ipg out on the lake, and just a little above Palestine 
Pak. 
Here the chiefs of the Sunday-school clans are gather- 
ing, and already they form quite a community, Lest 








it be forgotten, let us remark that the arrangements for 
feeding the multitude are far in advance of the past. A 
revolution has taken place in the dining-hall, and a new 
regime installed, from chief steward down to cook. The 
table is so well spread and well served, that if no change 
befalls us in quality or quantity, our Jeshuruns will wax 
fat by the conclusion of the Assembly. There may be 
reason for all this good feeding in the fact that the pro- 
gramme for this summer is something awful to contem- 
plate in advance; and it will need considerable stomach 
to live through it in reality. Nearly four weeks, from 
July 26 to August 18, packed and crammed as only Dr. 
Vincent dares to do it with speeches, meetings, exercises, 
and drills. There are upon the docket four great convo- 
cations, one treading close upon the heels of another. 
First, a three days’ Scientific Conference, July 26, 27, 
and 28. Next,a three days’ Temperance Oonvention, 
from Saturday, July 29, to Monday, Jaly 31. Then the 
grand Sunday-school Assembly, for the first fifteen days 
of August. And lastly—it will then be about time for 
lastly—a Ohurch Oongress for three days, in which will 
be discussed the various spheres and plans of church 
work, That is what we Ohantacquans have to wrestle 
with this summer, Fortunately for us the thermometer 
is lower than awhile ago; we sincerely hope that it will 
not mount to the even hundred again while the con flict 
continues. ‘ 

The Chautauqua Scientific Conference is a new and a 
grand idea. Men of eclence often hold meetings whose 
deliberations are wi ely published; but this is the first 
gathering for purpcses of science around a platform on 
which lies an open Bible, and om a spot consecrated to 
the cause of Obrist. It is an assembly of Christian 
ecientists, of men who fizrd God both in revelation and 
in nature, who accept the deductions of philosophic 
investigation without renouncing their faith in Christ, 
and who undertake to show not the conflict; but the con- 
cord of science and religion. Among those who took 
part in the conference were such men as Dr. E O. Haven, 
chancellor of Syracuse University; Dr. Alexander Win- 
chell, well known as one of the leading geologists of our 
time; Dr. R. O. Dorzmus, of New York, the great 
chemist ; Prof. Lattimore, of Rochester University, and 
other workers in the field of science. Side by side with 
these were ministers like Rev. Drs. A. A. Hodge, Henry 
W. Warren, J. M, Buckley, E F. Burr, author of Ecce 
Cee'um, and many more. It was a new proclamation of 
the old fact that truth is one and indivisible, whether 
written on the page of Scripture, or on the leaves of 
earth’s book of stone, or on the eternal tablet of the 
skies, 

Promptly at half past nine o’clock on Wednesday, 
July 26, Dr. Vincent opened the Scientific Conference. 
The main feature of the morning session was an address 
by one of the most versatile and fertile ministers of our 
day, the Rev. James M. Buckley, of Stamford, Conn. 
His subject was, “The circle of the sciences,” and his 
aim, to draw an outline map of the scientific world. He 
began by skeiching the difficulties in the way of popular 
apprehension of science. Then he defined science—“ a 
knowledge of facts and principles or causes,” and showed 
its relation to art, “the application of rules to practical 
purposes.” Next came a catalogue and classification of 
the various branches of science, under three heads. 1. 
Sciences relating to the inanimate universe. 2. Relating 
to living beings exclusive of man. 3. Toman. After 
this he discussed the questions, ‘‘ What has science done 
for man?” ‘ What is the value of scientific knowledge 
to the teacher?” and finally, “ How can the average man, 
whether business or professional, acquire a general 
knowledge of science?” 

At 11 o’clock (Wednesday) Chancellor E. O. Haven 
spoke on “ The relation of material science to mind and 
spirit.” In the afternoon, Dr. R. O. Doremus gave his 
great lecture on “ Heat,” with its many illustrative 
experiments, combining interest with instruction to a 
wonderful degree. Afterward, there was held what Dr. 
Vincent calls a Conversazione,—a familiar talk, partici- 
pated in by many people—on “The importance of 
science to the religious thinker,” from which the follow- 
ing reasons were summed up. Why the religious teacher 
should study science: 1. Because true Christianity has 
always fostered and developed science, 2. S.ience is a 
revelation of the acts, character, and greatness of God. 
8. It furnishes innumerable illustrations of spiritual 
truth, 4. It furnishes arguments against the conclu- 
sions of “science falsely so-called.” 5. It furnishes 
arguments to meet the honest doubis of the young. 6. 
Scientific studies promote individual power and higher 
range of thought. 7. They impart a tone of reality to 
our habits of thinking and style of expression. 8. They 
create a taste for a higher style of literature. 9. Science 





is valuable in revealing the works and werd of God. 
The day closed with a lecture by Prof. Lattimore, of 
Rochester University, on ‘‘The physical forces,” which 
was brilliantly illustrated by the calcium light and the 
stereopticon. 

The second day was full of interest. Dr. E. F. 
Burr, of Connecticut, author of Ecce Cclum, Pater 
Mandi, &c., delivered an oration—for it was truly 
eloquent—on “The celestial magnitudes,” a wonderfal 
picture of the starry spaces. Dr. Winchell, of Vander- 
bilt University, spoke on “ Rocks,” a geological address, 
replete with learning, yet full of interest. Dr. Lattimore 
gave an address on “ The wonders of the sun,” and Dr. 
Doremus on “Heat converted into light,” with his 
experiments and illustrations. There was another con- 
versazione on “The best methods of making the people 
familiar with scientific subjects,” but we must omit all 
its interesting suggestions. 

Friday’s exercises were somewhat interferad with by a 
rain, which compelled ac j :urnment from the auditoriam 
to the pavilion, where Dr. Hodge, of Allegheny, Pa, 
spoke on “ Bible miracles and modern science ;” Dr. L. 
T. Townsend, of Boston Uaiversity, on “The latest 
resulta of scientific investigations, and their bearing on the 
Bible idea of heaven ;” Dr. Doremus, in the evening, on 
“ Heat and electricity.” In the course of his address, the 
latter introduced the singular spectacle of a slaughtered 
ox’s head, which was placed upon the table, and touched 
by the galvanic battery, when its eyes rolled, its muscles 
moved, and its whole appearance was as if instinct with 
life. There were other experiments, a few farewell 
remarks, and the First Chautauqua Scientific Confer- 
ence was over,—a complete success in every respec’, and 
we trust the beginning of many “ more to follow” here 
and elsewhere. ; 

THE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 

began on Saturday morning, July 29, with a brief address 
from Dr. Vincent, in which he pointed out four features 
in the present temperance movement, as distinct from 
those of the past. First, that it is laying hold, as it 
never did before, of the great scientific tauths upon 
which it depends ; secondly, it takes hold of the chil- 
dren as the field of its special endeavors. Thirdly, it is 
characterized by the enterprise and enthusiasm of the 
women, Fourthly, it appeals to the supernatural ener- 
gies of religion as its only ground of hope. Mr. J. N. 
Stearns, of New York, was then introduced as chairman 
of the meeting, and after a few remarks anncuic-d 
“ Mother Stewart” of Ohio, who gave one of her char- 
acteristic speeches. Miss Frances E. Willard, 0’ Evans- 
ton, with the Bible in her hand, spoke bri: fiy, but ear- 
nestly, of the power of the gospel in the temperance 
reform; ard then the Rev. G. B. Jocelyn, of Michigan, 
closed the meeting. 

The afternoon was devoted to the children. There 
was music by the North Oarolinians, a troupe of jubilee 
singers, who rendered some melodies in t) us plantation 
style, and an address by Miss Julia Colman of New Y.rx, 
who spoke of the effect of alcoholic drinks upon the 
human body, and exhibited a number of large colored 
pictures showing the condition of the stomach before and 
after drinking, which made quite an impre.sion upon the 
youthful assembly. Tnere was a “ Lakeside Conference” 
held in the pavilion at four o’clock, with a free c nver- 
sation about aims and methods in which a large number 
participated. The leadiag feature of the evening was 
an address by the Rav. Dc.H. W. Warren, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on “ Scientific certainties (not opinions) about 
alcohol.” It was both learned and popular, holding to 
the end the attention of the great ccowd present. 

The next day was a temperance Sunday in all its ex- 
ercises, beginning with a temperance Bible service at 
half past nine, conducted by Mr. Stearns ; succeeded by 
a sermon from the Rev. Dr. Jocelyn, which was heard 
with interest by a large audience, 

In the afternoon another Lakeside Conference was 
held, at which were considered the various objects of 
the temperance reform, the needs of the hour, and the 
duties of Ohristian workers. 

Miss Willard spoke at a Women’s Temperance prayer- 
meeting at seven, and apublic platform meeting was 
held at eight o’clock, in which Drs. Warren, Barr, and 
Siurong, and Mrs. Dawson made brief and stirring ad- 
dresses. 

Monday was the closing day of the Convention. There 
were the usual meetings, and all were interesting. Bat 
there were two speeches which deserve more than the 
mere mention which we can give them. Ose was by 
Miss Colwan; the other an address delivered at the final 
meeting by Miss Willard, which was one of the finest 
efforts of the Convention, and well merited the enthu- 
siastic applause which followed it, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Hay Fever, By George M. Beard, M.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The 
sneezing and the weeping time-is at hand, 
for many of our readers. Death loves a 
shining mark, and hay fever, although 
death is not in its train, picks out its 
victims from among the respectable and 
cultivated classes rather than the illiterate 
denizens of the tenement house. So nu- 
merous, in fact, is the great army of those 
whom Augustus Hoppin cleverly carica- 
tured in a recent volume, that a “‘ United 
States Hay Fever Association” was formed 
in 1874 at a fashionable New Hampshire 
summering-place. Its roll of members is 
an illustrious one, and to the Association 
Dr. Beard dedicates this convenient and 
useful book. In its pages the reader will 
find all that need be known, or is known 
on the subject. Dr. Beard’s method has 
been to gather all the facts, statistics, and 
symptoms accessible, and from them to 
deduce his conclusions. He decides that 
hay fever (which comes in August) and 
rose cold (the June malady) are one and 
the same thing; and also finds an inter- 
mediate July ailment belonging to the 
same disease. What the sufferer can do 
and cannot he will find from these syste- 
matic chapters, which have value both for 
physician and patient. (For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) 





Crime and the Family. By Simeon Nash. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co.—In this 
small volume, Jadge Nash traces with the 
clearness of judicial logic the crime that 
infests society, to its true source in the 
family. We do not recollect, in all our 
reading on this subject, to have seen the 
true relation of the family to this subject 


set forth with equal force. The object of 


the Oreator in organizing society on the 
basis of the family, and the way in which 
this institution should be carried out, in 
order to a proper result, are set forth 
with masterly ability, Home training 
and govern mnt are here put on their right 
besis, the duties of parents are explained 
with a clearness and discrimination that 
leave nothing to be desired. The Jadge’s 
book ought to be scattered broadcast over 
the land. It is indeed a neat, valuable, 
and timely contribution to the literature 
of the subject. 

Cripps, the Carrier. By Richard Dod- 
dridge Blackmore. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Fire and Fiame. From the 
German of Lavin Schiicking, by Eva M 
Johnson, New York: D Appleton & 
Co —Rose Turquand. By E.lice Hopkins, 
New Yurk: Harper & Brothers.— Of these 
three novels the first is a story of English 
life among the lower respectable classes, 
told with much grace and with a clear- 
ness of characterization unusual in fiction. 
The second is an average German novel, | °2 
translated into Eaglish by no means 
divested of German idioms, The third is 
a pure and attractive tale, with a sound 
moral tone and a bright conclusion, (For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Lliustrated Lessons in Our Language. By 
George P Qiackenbos, LL D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Oo.—This is not an intro- 
duction to the author’s larger grammar, 
but occupies a place by itself. It aims to 
teach the rudiments of grammar and com- 
position, entirely divested of paradigms, 
cast-iron rules, and exceptions. The 
young pupil is gradually taught to speak 
and write correctly, by the aid of verbal 
and pictorial illustrations, We like the 
method and its execution, and think the 
book will do good service in the work of 
elementary instruction. -(For sale by 


Olaxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 





Ridden Perils, By Mary Cecil Hay. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is 
a well-written and interesting story, and 
yet one which depends for interest upon 
no vulgar sensationalism or common lite 
rary tricks. Its men and women act and 
talk naturally, and the world of the novel 
is not an unfamiliar or improbable one. 
The plot is well managed, and the love- 
making and the pathos of the story are 
equally good, from a literary point of 
view. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Oo.) 


Infant Baptism. By the Rev. N. Doane. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips, In this 
small volume the author has set forth, 
concisely and with much clearness, the 
arguments, both Scriptural and historical, 
in favor of infant baptism. He first an- 
swers objections, then discusses the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and particularly that of 


?| Christ and the apostles, on the subject, 


and finally cites the testimony of the early 
Fathers. 





NOTES. 


It is expected that Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton will issue a new book some time 
during the autumn. 

Mr. William Black, the English novel- 
ist, is coming to this country “ out of pure 
curiosity,” The Atheneum. announces, 

Harper & Brothers wil! pub! s the col 
lection of magszine papess on The Firat 
Century of the Republic during the present 
month. This will be a timely book, and a 
valuable one also, as any one can testify 
who bas read these articles as they have 
appeared from month to month, 

It is stated that Prof. W. D. Whitney 
has prepared a text book giving the “ Es- 
sentials of English Grammar,” for the use 
of schools, which will be published by 
Ginn Bros., of Byston. Such a book by 
Prof. Whitney will be sure to meet with a 
hearty welcome by the teachers generally. 


The “relief” maps, by which the sur- 
face undulations of the country deline- 
ated, are shown with distinctness, are a 
great improvement on the common flat 
maps of former dsys. Maps of Palestine, 
of this character, are now common, Re- 
cently, E. Steiger, of 22 Frankfort S:reet 
New York, has published such a map of 
Pennsylvania, on a conveniently smal! 
scale for hand use, Oa it, the various 
mountain ranges and river valleys of this 
state are so exhibited, as to give one a 
familiarity with the face of the country, 
and with the great railroad routes of the 
state, which would hardly be possible with- 
out this help to the eye. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


a, books received will oe ammnty not naneee 
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YounG FOoLkKs’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES, By Will 
al 7a. ——., a. PP. 123. cleat 

ew Yor arper rothers. For sal 
B. Lippincott & vo. rh ihe 


As LonG a8 SHE Livep. A novel. By F. W. Rob- 
inson. (Library of select novels No. 466.) 8vo , 
pp 166 Paper, 75 cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


IsRAEL MORT, OVFRMAN. A story of the mine, B 
Jotun Saunders (Library of select novels, No. 
467.) 8vo., pp.178. Paper, 75 cents. New York: 
Respe r& Brothers. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 

0. 


THE MIKADO’s EMPin&. Book I —History of Japan; 
book I{., personal experiences, -heervations, 
and studies in Japan. By William Eliot Griffis, 
A.M, Illustrated 8vo., pp. 625. Cloth New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For saie by J B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


WomMEn’s Work FOR JEsus. By Mrs. Annie Witten- 


meyer. 12mo.,pp.240 Cioth. New York: Nel- 
= & Philips, For sale by Perkinpine & Hig- 
ns. 


A Voice FROM THE Back bp By A Backpew- 





man. 12 450. 

a ——e Ps C.oth. London: Lung- 
Our Aengomg 7 oat cus G. Ha , D.D. 
& Phibips” , $1.50, New - hy 
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THe great want of a Bible with wide 
margins for notes has been met by the 
American Tract Society in the large poper 
edition of their well-known Teachers’ Bibie, 
on the finest writing paper, and bound in 
the best style for lifetime use. Send to 
the Depository, 1512 Chestnut St., Phila- 
acest for  deseri ptive catalogue, 
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New Music Books. 


SINGING CLASSES. 
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Theory of Music. 


(JUST REAYY.) 

A PRacTICAL GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 
Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and Composition, 
For onus a knowledge of the Science, 

A SHORT TIME, 
With or without the aid of a teacher. 


ustrated by 562 Exam 
ters. 





By H. R. - PALMER. 


shall recommend it it to my partic and cihens 
as a book from which they can 


btain the most 
information with the feast effort and in nthe 


ane we — Wm. Mason. 
“Tt meet a want which has never before 
been met.”—L. 0. Emerson. 

“Tt is the best work of the kind that has ever 
come under my observation.”—Adolph Bawmbach. 
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LAVERACK (New Yom) COLLEGE 
and w River lustitate will take 

a limited number of ladies and gentlemen prepar- 
ing to teach, at one-half cash and balance after 
they teach, the College obtaining situations for 
them. Cali on or address Rev. Alonzo Flack, N 
Forty third St., Philadelphia, until September. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The Twenty-second year of this well-known in- 
will open WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 
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CAPE MAY. 
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Ie reached via the West Jersey Ratiroad im 2 hours 
and B minutes, 

EXCURSION TICKETS, good on day of issue or 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to 
return on Monday,—#.00. For sale at all offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in Philadelphia. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


EBB AND FLOW. 
(Susan Coolidge, in The Christian Union.] 


OW easily he turns the tides! 
Just now the yellow beach was dry, 

Just now the gaunt rocks all were bare, 

The sun beat hot and thirstily. 
Each sea-weed waved ita long brown hair 

And bent and languished as in pain; 
Then, in a flashing moment’s rpace, 

The white foam-feet which spurned the sand 
Paused in their joyous outward race, 

Wheeled, wavered, turned them to the land, 
And, a swift legionary band, 

Poured on the waiting shores again, 


How easily he turns the tides! 
The fullness of my yesterday 
Has vanished like a rapid dream, 
And pitiless and far away 
The cool, refreshing waters gleam ; 
Grim rocks of dread and doubt and pain 
Rear their dark fronts where once was sea; 
But I can smile and wait for him 
Who turns the tides so easily, 
Fills the spent rock-pool to its brim, 
And up from the horizon dim 
Leads his bright morning waves again. 





THE SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE 
STUDIES AT HOME, 


[From The Adantic for August.] 


HE accounts given in The Atlantic, 
last year, of the very modest Society 
to Eacourage Studies at Home brought to 
light the fact that there was a much Teeee 
number of girls awaiting encoursgement 
than the society, by its policy of privacy, 
had hitherto reached. The third year 
has jast closed, showing the number of 
298 students an the rolls of the society 
against 82 for the second year and 45 for 
the first year. With this great increase of 
students it dors not appear that there has 
been any marked change of policy on the 
part of the society, or any lowering of its 
standard. Its organization is so simple 
and elastic that'an increase of students 
seems only to give more life and enfhu- 
tiasm to both committee and students; 
more work hes fallen, «f course, to the 
share of the committee, which hss wisely 
met the exigency by enlarging i's number, 
ineluding now several names in New York 
city and one or two elsewhere. By this 
means the society becomes lees local in 
its mansgement, but it is evident that. 
while it makes no difference how widely 
{amr agp — — the — the stu- 
ents may efficiency 0: t 
under one committee may easily - les- 
sened, if the committee be not able to 
coneentrate its counsels and fortify itself 
by frequent and personal meetings. The 
8 ciety has rightly, we think, preferred 
maintaining one organization to forming 
subsidiary ones; but if the numbers con- 
tinue to increase in anything like the 
ratio of the past year, it would seem wiser 
to create independent societies in other 
large centres, each having its own circle 
of students. This is not a very complex 
matter, however. 

The various brief statistics sffrded by 
the record of the year are interesting to 
note. The average of satisfactory work 
is curiously close to that of last year, 
which showed a marked improvement over 
the previous year. There were 45 names 
on the lists the first year, and 60 per cent. 
of satisfactory work wasdone; there were 
82 names the second year, with 70 per 
cent. of satisfactory work; yet when the 
number of names was increased to 298, 
the third year, the percentsge of satisfac- 
tory work was 67, a result more noticeable 
when one considered the immediate cause 
of the increase of names; before, the ad- 
ditions came through those already mem- 
bers, and through personal relations with 
members of the committee. It would 
seem as if the large accession of pérsons 
having but a hearsay acquaintance with 
the ot ject of the scciety would include a 
larger number, proportionally, of merely 
curious and fickle students. The choice 
of studies was, with two exceptions, in the 
same order as during the previous year. 
of selected History ; 


96 persevered. 
English Literature ; 97 - 


44 ” Science; 22 “ 
86 - Art; 27 “ 
19 “ German; 17 “ 
16 “ French; 7 * 


In this list art occupies the fourth place 
instead of the seventh, which it held last 
ear, and history and Eoaglish literature 
ave changed places, These data are too 
slight for any ny precise inductions, but 
the advance of history and art to higher 
places is quite in accordance with the in- 





crease of interest in those studies which is 
indicated by other signs. In English lit- 
erature attention is mainly directed to the 
masters of prose, and it is to be 
oped that work done in this quarter may 
— seanbberseh - our schools, where a 
or seems to us to 
have partially es pyre of prose, 
a study more necessary now than ever be- 
fore. The fountains of try have a 
more inherent power of self-purification, 
while the prose which we speak and write 
for ordinary purposes is constantly im- 
paring the beauty and dignity of literary 
P 


rose, 

In science, aids have been given throvgh 
the distribution of specimens for chemical 
analys's, and in one instance a student 
who chose zoology gathered a class of one 
hundred and twenty-eight in her town, 
and acted as a conductor to them of the 
scientific knowledge and stimulus which 
she received in her connection with the 
society. In art, the Portfolio did good 
service by passing in turn from one mem- 
ber to another, and the students in Ger- 
man contributed essays in that language. 
The exact knowledge of each student was 
tested by monthly examinations, which 
were conducted by correspondence, the 
student of course being upon her honor to 
conform to the conditions imposed. In- 
deed, nothing in the conduct of the 
scciety strikes us more agreeably than the 
absence cf all chicanery and the steady 
appeal to the higher motives. A love of 
study is at once assumed and encouraged, 
while the happy connection of wise friend 
and eager student is turned toward the 
best, most fiuitful results. Tae society, 
working as it does under the shelter of 
privacy, is consistently pursuing its pur- 
pose of giving its members greater p.wer 
to make their home-life noble ana con- 
tented. The slight publicity which its 
aims and methods obtain my properly 
increase the range of its ix flaence, but 
will not, it is very evident, persuade it 
from its true policy «f quiet, unblazvned 


‘activity. 





“PLEASE LEAD ME.” 
[D. E. 8. in The Congregationatist.] 


N earnest speaker was addressing a 
convention of m and laymen 
on Sunday-school work, and particularly 
on the importance of being more simple 
in explaining the gospel so that the cbil- 
dren can understand it. He dwelt on the 
thought—teach them how to find Jesus, 
ane pare them by the hand and lead them 
to . 

The room was crowded, but while this 
sentiment was impressed upon the audi- 
ence, a little girl started from the back 
part of the room and came towards the 
platform. Nearer and nearer she ap- 
proached the spesker, and he pavsed, 
thinking that perhaps she had a message 
for him. She came close up to him in 
childlike freedom, and said to him : “ Sir, 
I want to find Jesus; please lead me to 
him,” 

ita ae upon the meeting can be im- 





INTERNATIONAL PREJUDI- 
CES. 


[From The Cornhill Magazine.] 


OW the ideal John Ball or Brother 
Jonathan is to the real Eng'ishman 

or American what the factitious dammy 
is to our supposed Guy Faux. He is made 
up of vague scrsps and tatters which have 
somehow floated across the Atlantic. The 
steeple-crowned hat of Guy Faux is, per- 
haps, a traditional portrait of the genuine 
original; and so the top-boots and knee- 
breeches of John Ball, and the lantern- 
jaws and bowle-knife of Jonathan, ss they 
figure in our conventional caricatures, 
have no doubt a foundation in fact. But 
what is the substance clothed in this ex- 
ternal form? In the case of Guy, it may 
be supposed, if we are charitable, that the 
ceremonial partly r:flects a horror of dark 
conspiracy, which is a respectable if not a 
virtnous sentiment; or a love of Protes- 
tantism, with which we may or may not 
sympathize, but which is at least not in- 
trinsically a vicious sentiment ; and what- 
ever the ostensible pretext, the chief 
constituent of the popular emotion is 
clearly a love of noise. What are the 


analogous elements in the absurd fetish 
which we call by the name of a nation? 
He is made up partly of vague antipathy— 
the dislike of a fat man for a thin, or of 
the man who shaves his chin instead of 
the upper lip for the man who shaves on 
the inverse principle; partly, again, of the 
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. pride in the British empire. It is not 






























































pure spirit of combativeness—a very ex- 
cellent ingredient in national character, 
though sometimes developed in excess; 
but chiefly, of course, of what we call 
patriotic feeling. To an American, John 
Bull represents simply the outside world ; 
England being the only country with which 
he has sensibly come in contact. England 
meant little more than not Ameries; and 
the hatred of Englard was merely the 
shadow cast by his own self-esteem. The 
English sentiment is, of course, a little 
more complex. We have been knocked 
about enough in the world to distinguish 
between foreigners and foreigners; and 
the American dummy might be chiefly the 
reflection of that most sensitive part of 
national feeling which was bound up with 


moulded u 
victions, 

gives stre 
silly prejudices. It encou 
or despise people of whom we know noth- 


the stron popular con- 
t this peng ie passion 


a foreign nation. Those 


the external peculiarities of an infinitesi- 
judges passed through a dozen interme- 


simply dislike to the non-English world, 
but dislike to that part of it which had 
most humiliated England. That is to say, 
it is the reverse side of the vague but keen 
sentiment produced by a consciousness of 
our colonial greatness. To bate the for- 
eign nation is, therefore, at bottom to 
think with complacency of ourselves. ‘The 
feeling is of course natural, Not lorg ago 
I heard some farm-laborers chanting an 
old sorg which ended by a vigorous de- 
fisnee hurled at “ the pope and the king of 
Spsin.” How the poor king of Spain 
came in for this denunciation I knew 
not. Perhsps it was a tradition from the 
times of the Armada, or possibly from the 
mere recent excitement in the days of 
Walpole. Anyhow it was highly probable 
that the singers d'd not know whether 
Spain was resrer to Ergiard or Australia, 
whether Spsniards talked Hebrew or Japa- 
rere, or worshiped Mumbo-jnmbo, or the 
Virgin Mary. They would doubtless have 
cheered the monarch whom they de- 
pounced if be bed presented himself in 
flesh and biecd. But, in any case, their ha- 
tred of Spsniards might just as well have 
been called hatred of the Chinese or love 
of ourselves. It implied no sort of opin- 
ion about the real Spain, bad or good. 
The ordinary English judgment of Amer- 
icans is not much more valuable. In the 
lower clasees it means a vague impression 
that America is the land of promise for 
laborers; in the higher a vague impression 
that America is a bad place for le ot 
artistic tendencies or conservative politics. 
But in any case it would be ludicrous to 
consider it as a serious judgment formed 
upon st flicient evidence, 

If, indeed, we consider for a moment 
what it implies to make any decently sat- 
isfectory judgment of thirty or forty mil- 
lions cf human beings; how difficult it is 
for the imagination to realize different 
conditions of country and climate and so- 
cial development; what ludicrous mis- 
takes are committed by the most scnte and 
impartial foreign travelers ; how little we 
know even of our own coun ry; how little 
an ordinary ccckney, fir example, knows 
of the faym-laborer or of the factory- 
hsnd; how little he knows even of nine- 
tenths of his fellow-townsmen in this wil- 
derness of brick and mortar; what mis- 
calculations are made even by statesmen 
whose tusiness in life is to understand 
their fe lows as to the real currents of na- 
tional sntiment on the most important 
matters ; how bopelessly different are the 
est ma‘es formed by intelligent persons as 
to the religion, the morality, the cultiva- 
tion of classes with whom they are in 
daily contact; how confidently one man 
will decide, say, ‘hat intoxication is visibly 
increasing and,another that it is dimin- 
ishing,—we may form some estimate of 
the utter inadequacy of nine-tenths of 
our hasty verdicts about nations. We 
could easily mention writers of great abil- 


strength 
schief. 





RECITATION. 


relative importance of recitation as a dis- 


bearing in 
child can neither learn to walk nor talk, 
except by walking and talking; the me- 
chanic learns to use his tools only b 
pary opm the musician acquires skill, 
and the orator pover, by years + Sram 
recitation. , = faculty of body, 
mind, and soul is developed by exercise 
or recitation. School recitation has scme 
incidental advantages of its own. It in- 
duces study, gives distinctness and vivid- 
ness to acquired knowledge, fixes it in the 
memory, and rend rs it available for fu- 
vure use. Recitation has an important 
relation to instruction. Like study it be- 
longs exclusively to the scholar, as in- 
struction is the work of the teacher, and 
discipline is the primary object of study, 
“oe = > po ned allude first 

of m ude to 
the primary. Ohildhood’s home is nature's 
school, and the teacher may safely go 
there for instruction on this subject. The 
child’s lessons are the objects by which he 
is surrounded, Next to the , tangi- 
ble object, the picture attracts atten- 
tion. He never deals with abstractions, 
or troubles himself about the unm 
elements of which the object is com 
He cares nothir g for the etymology of the 
name, or the scunds that combine to give 
it expression. He knows the object by 
sight, and speaks the. name without hesi- 
tation. Its uses and utility are soon un- 
derstood, and all bis acquired Recwierigp 
is rehearsed again and again, to the 
mother, sister, brother, or playmate, or 
failing to gain their attention, to the per- 
sonified objects around him. 

When the chiid is introduced to books, 
his recitations should be conducted with 
the nursery and play: house fully in view. 
The thing before the sign; words before 
the alph«bet ;— facta first, analysis after- 
= - “— system must therefore be 
adopted, Spelling is more accurately and 
rapidly learned when taben up as a matter 
ot curiosity and interest by the child, than 
in the old way. Punctuation and use of 
capitals, with this method, become a part 
of each recitation, and rapid em is 
msde in the art of reading and reciting, 
thinking and composing. 

School recitation is indispensable to the 
end in view. Hence each pupil in every 
ity who have studied English literature | class must recite at every recitation, if he 
and Erglish characteristics for years, and | is to rece!ve the full benefit of the c'ass- 
yet make errors in every pege palpable to| drill. The Socratic method has its uses, 
the most ordinary Englishmen. Our| but it is not the method to be recom- 
judgment of our neighbors is very unlikely | mended. Questioning should never take 
to be as near the mark as (ssy) M. Taine’s | the place of recitation. It may be em- 
judgment of us. And yet what English- | ployed in connection, to direct the scholar 
men thinks that he can really learn from | to thoughts on topics which have been 
M. Taine? We think ourselves entitled, | omitted, and in examinations and reviews, 
indced, to form opinions by a very expe- | but only incidentally. Questions should 
diticus process. Most people reason by | never te /eading—shou'd always be put to 
particular instances. An American rut-| the class before the rcholar is ed to 
fian plots the dest) uction of a ship, or a| answer. Special regard should be had to 
Frenchman cuts haif-a-dozen throats, and | the method, form, and mode of the answer, 
we assume that they represent typical | to secure accuracy and elegance of expres- 
instances of national development. Anj|sion. Written recitations have the aavan- 
international antipathy means a healthy | tage over verbal, as they bring the scholar 
instinct combined with a logical fallacy. | at once under criticism in several depart- 
The instinct flourishes in proportion as a | ments of previous instruction. 
pation is contented and happy. It is| lLecturipg has its uses, but it should 
developed when the sentiments of which | never be substituted for recitation. 
all the bonds of society are ultimately | practised by the teacher he should require 
composed are in a thoroughly healthy | the class to hear, and afterwards recite, 
state; its decay would mean the epeneeeh that they may learn to listen. But inde- 
of 1evolution or national dissolution. Its | pendent topical recitation is the only true 


vigor means that the social order is 


incidentally to a mass of 
rages us to hate 


ing but the name and the fact that they 
differ from ourselves. We should be 
ashemed in any matter of daily life to 
frame any opinion upon grounds so slight 
as those which determine our judgment of 
grcunds are 
vague traditions, trifling observations of 


mal fraction of the phenomena in ques- 
tion, or hasty surmises of incompetent 


diate stages. But when a proposition falls 
in with a vigorous irstinct, it acquires a 
utterly disproportionate to its 
logical value, and may produce serious 


[From an address by Hiram Orcutt, reported in | if he 
New England Journal of Education. | 


DUCATION is not the storing of 
knowledge, but the development of 
power, through ewereise ; and study and 
recitation are the chief agencies to be em- 
ployed in this. process of training. The 


ciplinary sgency, is seen in its practical 
every department of life. The 








method, as it. throws the pupil a 
own resources, compels him to study, and 
enables him to acquire the power of accu- 
rate expression. Thinking and recitin 
are the . menue. of spines men 
power, and hence epriv 
of daily recitation is to rob him of his 
ble rights. The memory should 
be the storehouse of ‘houghis, and not of 
words or symbols; and as one object of 
recitation is to acquire an accurate and 
free use of language, the teacher should 
insist upon accuracy and felicity of ex- 
pression in every oral sentence, 
scholar should recite stending, that he may 
learn to think and speak while on his feet, 
and gain confidence and self-control. 
~, = a eee Cog ae a. 
ealt acco to his ca ty 
attainments, and Suation, Each mind 
must be tasked to be educated. The easy 
scholar must be worked as hard as the 
dull, if both are to. be equally benefited. 
If the scholar lacks interest and applica- 
tion, be should be stimulated and pushed ; 
lacks confidence, he should be en- 
couraged; if he stumbles and falls, he 
should be aided to rise again; if idle and 
self-sufficient, he should be put under 
severe pressure in the recitation-room. 

To cultivate the habit of self-reliance 
and indepeudent thought, the scholar 
should never be to remove a diffi- 
culty which he has the power to overcome. 
The recitation, to be made profitable, 
must be made attractive and interesting. 
To wake up mind is of the first importance, 
and that teacher who has this special 
power was “born and not made.” Ais 
succes is assured, 


Sa 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


’ 1 
Emerson’s Chorus Book.%.? 752. 
by L O. Emerson, is a work of rare merit, designed 
for Musical Societies, Conventions, etc. The cho- 
— are all first-class. Half are Sacred, and half 

ular. 


The Salutation. {9 3 3 Excnder Sir he 
a familiar fiend in the meetings of hoirs, Uon- 
ventions, etc Singing School Course, Tunes, An- 
thems, Chants, etc., ail of the best. 














The Encore. {1 pres (75.cts. or #7 50 per 


——), by L.O ERSON, will 
be just the book to use in Singing Schools, for 
which it is specially designed, 


Mack’s Analytical Dollar Method 


Fer Violin, is a practical, attractive Method, 


(35 ets.) Sabbath-school 
Good News! book, by R. M. M’INTOSH, W 


be received with a shout by Sabbath-school chil- 
dren and their teachers. Decidedly good, 


‘$2.50 board .00 
Gems of Strauss, 70 >oards, or $8.00 


splendid musie that can never grow old, and is 
just the thing to take to watering places, 


Any book sent, post free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


. BOSTON. 


©. H. Ditson & ©o.,|J. E. Ditson & Co., 


‘TH BROADWAY, 
New York. | 


SUCCESSORS 10 LEE & WALKER, 
Philadelphia. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 
CENTENNIAL 


SCHOOL SINGER; 


Or, Songs of Patriotism and Peace. 


By GEO. H. CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE. 








128 Large Pages: 
Price 40 cents; $35 per 100 copies. 


The “CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SIN- 
GER,” was a by Prof. Gap. H. Curtis and 
Wm. OLAND VENE, gentlemen uliarly fitted 
for the work by their connection with the Public 
Bobeole of New York City during the past twenty- 

ive yeary 
The “Centennial School Singer,” is a 
patriotic companion for 
‘The Family, 

The Choir, 
The School, 


The Festival, 

The Concert, 

Lhe Seecial circle, 
and The Campaign! 

Containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 
and Hymns of our Union. > 

The * Centennial School Singer,” would 
be —— in every Home and Schooi throughout 

© iand., 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your 
bookseller does not sell it, send direct to the 
Publishers. 

ae Our Jptteatiom are sold by booksellers all 


over the world. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS ! 


5000 copies sold of FLAGS OF ALL W4- 
TIONS GRAND MARCH. Remit 50 cents for 
x copy of the be ye | may f -. part 

page represen 
Address, W.H. BONE & CO., 


1102 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








PERIODICALS. 


THE 


HRISTIAN UNIO 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Editor. 





Mr. Beecher’s intentions and the aim 
and policy of the paper have been fully 
set forth in the editorial columns. He 
said among other things: “I shall con- 
sider the CHuRIsTIAN UNION a parish 
parallel with Plymouth Church, and shall 
give it the same earnest zeal that I give 
to that; the same spirit, and the same 
views of Christian life and disposition.” 
It is the only authorized medium for the 
publication each week of his 


SERMONS 
In Plymouth Church. 


AUTHORIZATION, 
Broox.yn, January; 1876, 
Christian Union Publishing Co. 

GENTLEMEN : Mr. T. J. Ellinwood has been the 
reporter of my sermons for some seventeen years; 
and he is the only authorized reporter of them. 
The sermons which you are printing, week by 
week, from his hand, are published by you alone, 
and are the only ones for which I will consent to 
become responsible, 

Henry WArpd BEECHER, 


The paper will continue to publish all 
his literary productions, including the 
celebrated “Star Papers.” Serial Stories 
by Rev. Epwarp Evzrerr Haz, DD., 
(author of a “Man Without a Country,” 
&c ,) Hon. AuBion W. Touness (“ Henry 
Oburton,” Judge of the Superior Oourt of 
North Oarolina, (author of “Toinette,” 
&c.,) Mrs. Harrier Bercuer Srowse, 
(author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c ) 


The Cxrist1An Union has a corps of 
the best contributors judiciously selected 
from all shades of Evangelical Christian 
opinion. It exhibits the fruits of careful 
editorial work, and was among the first to 
recognize that variety in a family religious 
newspaper is an absolute necessity. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF US. 

“ Almost a model of typographical beauty.”—N, 
Y. Evening Post. 

“The departments of the paper continually grow 
in vigor and interest ’— Republican. 

“One of the very able+t papers that reaches us.” 
—Standard of the Cross (Episcopa)ian). 

“One of the leading weekly religious journals in 
the worid.”-- PacifleChristian Advocate, 8an Francisco 

‘*Has stepped at once to the very front yank of 
our American rel'gious journalism.’ —Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh (Methodist). 

“Among @e ablest religious newspapers in the 
land.”—American Presbyterian, Philadel chia. 

“ Full of vigorous vitality in every deparimeut.” 
—American Christian Review. 


Terms, $3.20 perannum. To clergymen, $2.60 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


PATENTS teapemanus. 
procured with sueqtenntadanamaiee 


JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
110 Fourrs 8r., below Chestnut. 
4@ Call or send for Book of Instruction.7@&% 


WATERS ..PIANOS; cca'Gentcn 


ARE THE BEST MADE;the Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, ond Durability Unsurpassed. 
WATERS’ ORC ANS,Concerto, 
NEW ORCHESTRAL, VESPER, CHAPEL, Vi- 
ALESTE, and CYMBELLA, cannot be excelled 
in tene or beauty. The CONCERTO STOPisa 
fine LMITATION of the HUMAN VOLCE. War- 
ranted for SIX YEARS. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash dur- 
ing this Month. Monthly Lnastaliments received. 

A Liberal Disceunt t Teachers, Ministers, Chureh- 
es, Schools, Lodges, ec, AGENTS WANTED. 

Special inducements te the trade. [lustrated 
Catalogue Sent. HORACE WATERS & SONS. 
481 Broadway, New York. Box, 3567. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Matawan, N.J 

Present 2 or ottragtions asa ome Boarding 
School 1 Peon Best of references 4 

ae in ai “Gepartmesis. ain ah ES ree 
miles irom New York. on N.Y. & lL. B 
Te a $2300 0 1 0 AF bed Fa)l Term begins $riamibed 
18th. scount to Ciergymen. For circu- 
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«HAS. JACOBUS, A.M, Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF OKATORY.—Instruction in Public Speak- 
ius. Readi LP Shekesvesre, Dramatic Art.etc. Next 
oe, begine ont Ort Ith =F r Circuiar, address Prof. 
LEWIS MONROE, 18 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


LASSELL SEMINARY 
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Wonders, and Curiosities of : 


SEA GROVE. 


NEw OLrTyY BY THD SHA, 


Is rapidly growing, and offers very decided advantages for all 
who desire to secure at moderate expense 


A SUMMER HOME BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


THE LOTS ARE STILL VERY CHEAP-.- 
™ ae already are: 


Three Large Ho’ Telegraph Station 
Fifty Cottages, _ Waterworks, water, U. 8. Signal Siation, 
Post- office, Passenger Rai Hot Sea-water Baths. 
Reading Room. 


Pavilion for Public Worship, Seating 1500 Persons. 
Ocean Drive and Board Walk. 


@” Bathing on the beach unsurpassed. Fine Sailing and Fishing on the Ocean, Bay, 
or Lake. 

p@ Special privil are given to cottagers, and the peculiar advantages of the 
location jon bo ‘delihy teen on a visit. Reached by the West Jersey Railroad, from foot 
of Market Street, Philadelphia, or by steamboits, via Delaware re & 

Parties interested in this promisin enterprise can have all information sent them by 
mail, or, if easily accessible, will be called upon by one of the Officers of the Association 
with’ Maps of the settlement, &e., &. Address, 


ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President Sea Grove Association, 
28 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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BEW PUBLIOATIORS 


THE COOKING CLUB OF TU-WHIT HOLLOW. 
Price, $1.25. 
The most delightful and popular story of the 
season. 


Boston. 





D. LOTHROP & CO , Publishers. 


FOR THE TIMES. 


BY THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


PRESBYTERIANS AND THE REVO- 
LUTION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM P. BREED, D.D. 
lémo. Price, 75 cents. 


The Centennial year naturally awakens histor- 
ica) interest and research, and in this volume the 
relations of Presbyterians and Presbyterianism to 
the American Revolution will gratify an honest 
pride iu their forefathers, and awaken g titude to 
God for his goodness to them, their church and 


country 
JOHN A. BLACK, 


Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestmoat St., Philada. 


The IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday-school as it tis and as it should be. 
By the REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


This “Ideal Sunday School,” is built of REAL 
fragments, gga y observation and experi- 
ence No pastor, superintendent, or teacher can 
afford to be without 1." *. cloth, 75; in paper, 30. 
Mailed on receipt of 

Contents. —Pistece, "The Ideal Sunday School; 
The Ideal Superiutendent; The Teachers’ Meet- 
ing; Social Helps; Time of Ideal Sunday school; 
Place of do.; Exercises of do ; L- in do; Li- 








br System of do. With an ze Print- 
= es Helps for the —T —y 
ean as = ge Hel oo on tinted 
cents. 


tor 30 
ease fur Sooartetie Pe hat. 





Hivery Sunday-school ought 
this year to observe a Centen- 
rial Sunday. The service for 
this occastor appears in The 
Sunday School Times of June 
bie lt comprises approprt-\"%s 
ate Btble_ selections, hymns 
and music, both original and 
selected; a message from the 
President of the United States; 
a greeting from Sir Charles 
Reed, of Great Britain; and 
an address from Ger. Joseph 
FR. Hawley. 





EXTRA COPIES of this numbos can be obtained at 


£ the rate of Five Cents a copy. 
Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Waterproof Ga Garments 











The Patent SPIRAL VEST and PANTS BUCKLE. 


KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 























HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 
PRRLUDIUALS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


ae ay finely {llustrated, is just the 
18 cents a ar, poe 


THE FOOD POR THR LAMBS, 


Fublahed tour fines cath mee, cash number 
a a oo well illustrated for the 


"90 cents tor 10 
conta per Copy, Dosage paid, or more 


"BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh and : postage paid, $1.25 per 


The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 

EDWIN A. WLISON, Springfield, Tis. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 





























HOBBY-HORSES, 
SLEIGHS. 


“SNODYM X 
“SMOWUVETIZHM 





CONTE, 2 JUVESIA KG Ane eas WORKS 
753 South THIRD STREET, Philad’ 
Also” DEPOT FOR FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 


THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

N. B.—J. Stewart Depuy, is not at 258 8. Second, 











but is with Thomas Depuy. 
Get the genuine! Beware of aaa 
tations! Ask for Successors to B. DORSEY & SON, W. G. HOPPER. H. S. HOPPER. 
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Arout Ry) - Old Stand, 923 MARKET STREET, ee ee ee 
po Our garments never CKS, NDS, a 
under any exposure, to either Are offering great inducements to purchasers of | 50. 2n+ and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
cold ae - — aaues, athens FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, | on deposits. 
wort a Plain and Decorated, choice styles and superior | oN D HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 
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E, & G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 

















